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The Problem 


During our long occupancy of this chair we 
have attempted to solve many problems, with vary- 
ing degrees of success, but the solution of the 
problem of material shortages which confronts the 
foundry industry to-day is beyond our ken. 
Because of the shortage of foundry coke, it is pro-. 
posed to furnish an Australian foundry with a 
powdered-fuel-fired furnace instead of a cupola. 
An English firm newly established just after the 
war could not find a cupola so it operated an 
electric furnace instead. Aluminium castings 
for a time in certain fields replaced cast iron. 
During the war, substitutes were found for the 
conventional core- and moulding-sand bonding 
agents. Economy was effected through the simpli- 
fication and standardisation of both ferrous and 
non-ferrous alloys. Now, however, the problems 
of shortages of aluminium, copper, zinc, scrap, pig- 
iron, and ferro-alloys, are ones which admit of no 
such solution. Their incidence is much worse in 
some areas than in others. Some foundries are 
receiving a percentage of their normal requirements, 
others nothing or the full ‘demand. The solution, 
if there ‘be a solution, must vary in each case. 

The first thing to do is to inform one’s appro- 
priate employers’ organisation so that the Govern- 
ment may be quickly and authoritatively informed 
as to the exact position. If the outcome is such that 
a definite portion of standard supplies are likely 
to be available, then maximum production in a 
minimum of-time must be achieved somehow. 


of Shortages 


Spinning out the work puts up costs and so as to 
continue to import more raw material, the ability 
to compete in world markets must obviously be 
maintained. There is a natural urge to adjust the 
‘working pace so that extra time may be taken up 
in the making of any one job. Yet this is the very 
system which will handicap the country in its endea- 
vour to feed, house, clothe and warm its popula- 
tion. Many foundries are breaking-up their reserve 
stocks of moulding-box plant and the like, to sup- 
plement their scrap supply. It may be as well to 
examine cleared areas to ascertain whether better 
use could not be made of them either by improved 
methods of storage, or, paradoxically at the 
moment, for increased manufacturing capacity. 
Ground is now so expensive, that its use merely 
for stocking only potentially useful box-parts may 
be economically unsound. 

We believe that here we could with advantage 
make a further plea to our readers to support the 
scrap drive initiated by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation in association with the scrap merchants. 
In this direction there are two methods open to 
them, one is to sell all scrap unsuitable for re- 
processing in their own works, and the second is to 
pester their customers to get rid of their scrap— 
either process or obsolete plant—without delay, 
pointing out that the very existence of the manu- 
facturers of castings depends upon their co- 
operation. 
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Popularising the Foundry as a 
Career 


The Fordath Engineering Company, Limited, of Ham- 
blet Works, West Bromwich, believe they have made a 
real contribution to the alleviation of the dearth of 
entrants to the foundry industry by the development of 
a system of essentially clean experimental foundry 
practice for demonstrations to students and the like. 
It is thought that earlier dirty conditions have acted 
as a deterrent to recruitment. A paragraph in a state- 
ment dealing with this development poses the question: 

Can the art of “ founding ” be taught under clean and 
attractive conditions in the technical schools, so as to 
create amongst the pupils an interest and a liking for 
the work? Believing that it could, the originators have 
drawn up a scheme which under ordinary school condi- 
tions can be applied to illustrate all the fundamental 
features of “founding,” and at small cost to the 
authorities concerned. The practice of the art of 
“ founding” is a fascinating study, and just the kind of 
work to appeal to youths if properly presented. It offers 
enormous scope for the ingenuity and initiative, and 
valuable prizes for keen students. Skilled foundrymen 
are now highly paid, and the working conditions which 
got the industry a bad name no longer exist. 


Demonstration Scheme 


The main factors underlying the scheme are briefly 
as follow: — 

(1) The avoidance of anything dirty or repulsive to 
students. 

(2) Practice and theory are twins. Theory without 
practice is uninspiring, and has little attraction for 
youth. 

(3) Wooden moulding boxes, patterns, coreboxes, 
etc.—exact replicas of those used in actual foundry 
practice—can be made by students. 

(4) The sands and the binders used can be of any 
kind, e.g., red loam sand, sea sand and cereal or other 
binders, all clean to handle. 

(5S) The place of metal is taken by wax, which is 
easily melted, and can be used over and over again. 

(6) A stove is necessary to “dry” the cores at a 
low temperature. 

(7) “ Runners and risers ” will be exactly as in actual 
commercial practice. 

(8) The “ castings ” in wax can be stripped from the 
mould and cores by ordinary cold or hot tap-water. 

(9) A wide variety of “castings” can be produced 
equally well. 

(10) Boys can carry out their own ideas at home. 

(11) Faults, due to insufficiently-heated wax, or too- 
rapidly-cooled wax can be seen (short “runs” and 
brittle castings), just as in metal castings. 


Actually, the whole range of foundry practice can be 
reproduced, using wax instead of metal and reduced tem- 
peratures in place of the high temperatures of molten 
metals. Core-binders are selected to conform to low- 
temperature disintegration under water. The high costs 
of producing and casting metals are avoided, whilst all 
the materials used can be used over and over again. 
Older readers of the JouRNAL will remember that the late 
Mr. Harry Brearley used stearine wax to demonstrate 
the freezing of steel ingots. 

Those who visit the British Industries Fair at Castle 
Bromwich will be able to inspect this teaching process 
on the company’s stand, No. D146. Interested foundry- 
men, teachers, and instructors can obtain additional 
information by writing to Hamblet Works. 
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Iron Foundry Advisory Team 


The team set up by the British Cast Iron Research 
Association, with the support of the Joint lron Council 
has now been completed and will visit iron foundries in 
the United Kingdom to study and report on their oper- 
ating efficiency. The leader of the team is Mr. J. Hunier, 
who has had considerable experience in the design and 
equipment of foundries, and who has been for the last 
six years manager and chief designer of the foundry- 
equipment division of Stone-Wallwork, Limited. Mr. 
A. A. Timmins was trained in the laboratories of the 
Association and has since had responsible managerial 
experience in the industry. Mr. J. A. Ballard took the 
Diploma of the National Foundry College in 1948 and 
then spent two years in a number of foundries as a 
holder of a Fellowship of the Worshipful Company of 
Founders. The reports of the team will be confidential 
to the member-firm, and any British iron foundry may 
become a member of the Association by completing an 
application form, which will be furnished on request. 
An engineer, Mr. W. D. Bamford, A.M.LE.E., has also 
been appointed to advise foundries anxious to meet the 
requirements of the “ Garrett Report” on heating and 
ventilation problems. 


Lectures in Foundry Practice 


The Institute of British Foundrymen, St. John Street 
Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester 3, announces that a 
revised edition has been produced of “ Lectures in 
Foundry Practice—Specimen Notes for Teachers,” based 
on the Intermediate Examination in Foundry Practice of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute. The new 
edition (the first appeared in November, 1945) has been 
thoroughly revised, and is available free of charge to 
teachers of foundry subjects, Technical Colleges, Educa- 
tion Authorities and firms operating works’ schools. 
This is a good example of how the Institute materially 
assists the industry for which it caters. 


Spanish Metallurgical Conference 


The Spanish Iron and Steel Institute is holding its 
second annual meeting in Madrid next October. The 
conference will last about a week and will include visits 
to the more important industrial regions of Spain as 
well as social gatherings and sightseeing excursions in 
the capital city. Details of this meeting can be obtained 
by writing to Sefior Don Ingenerio Augustin Plana, In- 
stituto del Hierro y del Acero, Villanueva 15, Madrid, 
Spain. 


UNEMPLOYMENT FELL between January 15 and Feb- 
ruary 12 by 31,600, bringing the total out of work to 
302,000. Details of the employment situation issued by 
the Ministry of Labour indicate that the switch-over of 
labour to rearmament may have already begun. Particu- 
larly significant is an increase of 23,000 in the labour 
force at the end of January in the metals, engineering, 
and vehicles group of industries, where the bulk of de- 
fence orders has so far been placed. 


Correction—In the Paper “ Oxygen in the Produc- 
tion of Carbon Steels from the Arc Furnace,” by Mr. 
A. C. Brearley. printed in last week’s issue, it was 
stated that the depth to which the oxygen lance was 
inserted in the bath was 4 ft. 6 in.; this should have 
read 4 to 6 in. 
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Conference on Malleable Cast lron 
Well-attended Technical Sessions at Ashorne Hill 


ON WEDNESDAY, Thursday and Friday, March 14 
to 16, there was held at Ashorne Hill, near Leaming- 
ton Spa, a technical conference on malleable cast 
iron, organised by the British Cast Iron Research 
Association, and attended by some 150 delegates 
from both large and small foundries all over the 
country. Perhaps the most stimulating of the con- 
tributions were those devoted to hot-blast cupola 
melting, and these, when the Papers are published 
by the organisers, will be welcomed by all iron- 
founders, not only malleable. All other phases of 
malleable practice ranging from raw materials to 
finished product were ably dealt with in a pro- 
gramme which included 19 Papers, by Authors each 
eminent in respective sections of malleable founding. 
Considerable discussions followed the reading of 
the Papers, those on hot-blast cupolas being pro- 
longed to late sessions. In the evenings, films were 
shown, including the series of four American films 
on gating systems for metal castings, prepared by 
the U.S. Naval Research Laboratory, which have 
been reviewed previously in these columns. 

Generally speaking, the conference was divided 
into three sections; the first, on the Wednesday 
afternoon, concerned mainly founding considera- 
tions; then there was a whole day devoted to melt- 
ing and annealing furnaces; finally, on the Friday, 
metallurgical aspects were considered. In the brief 
report which follows, the Papers are dealt with 
seriatim, but it should be realised particularly with 
the discussions that there was inevitably some slight 
overlapping. 

Dr. J. E. Hurst, J.P., president of the Associa- 
tion, opened the conference and welcomed those 
attending. The objects of the proceedings were, 
he said, to stimulate interest in new processes and 
developments in the malleable field and to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the various proposals. 
Following the president’s speech there was a short 
address by Mr. H. G. Hall (president of the Associa- 
tion’s malleable castings sub-committee), who 
occupied the chair at this session. Mr. Hall was 
impressed with the need for close scientific control 
of the industry from knowledge accumulated and 
arising from research at headquarters as well as ex- 
periences freely interchanged among members. 
So far, however, he said, there was little evidence 
that the increased knowledge was being applied, 
save in isolated cases. The present conference 
should help to remedy the matter, as well as pro- 
viding an indication of terrain where further in- 
vestigations were necessary. Secrecy, said Mr. 
Hall, was still too common in the malleable 
industry, and he quoted the value of free inter- 
change of ideas without detriment to healthy com- 
petition, which was such a feature of American 


industry. 
Founding Matters 


The first of the Papers started appropriately 
enough with raw materials, and was by Mr. N. 


Gray (of Guest Keen Baldwin’s) on the pig-iron 
position. After brief historical notes, the reasons 
for the present dire shortages of suitable pig-iron 
for the malleable trade were given as (a) that 
government control prevented the accumulation of 
adequate stocks of blending grades, and (b) the 
dearth of Spanish ore and stockpiling by America 
had aggravated the position. The high manganese 
content of the available irons was causing much 
difficulty in processing. In the discussion several 
speakers confirmed Mr. Gray’s remarks from their 
own experience, but it was left for Mr. Hall from 
the chair to point the complaint that as only some 
60,000 tons of the required grades of pig-iron was 
needed, surely this comparatively small “ parcel ” 
could be furnished if producers really got down to 
the job. 

Leaving raw materials, the second Paper, by Mr. 
J. Hunter (B.C.I.R.A.) dealt with mechanisation of 
malleable foundries. Particularly valuable features 
of this Paper were the theoretical approach from 
the viewpoint of labour saving and the applicability 
of mechanisation in stages to small, medium and 
large foundries. It appears that the manual effort 
required to produce one ton of castings involves the 
movement of 55 tons of material, an operator walks 
5.55 miles, and 100 ft.-tons of energy are expended. 
On this Paper, discussion from the body of the hall 
was mainly concerned with points of detail—time 
required for cooling on conveyors, merits of dif- 
ferent systems, segregation of types of castings, 
trouble with hot sand, and so on. Mr. Roxburgh 
reported satisfactory experience of mechanisation 
of a large malleable foundry, and Mr. Hall of a 
small one. 

The final paper of this session was by Mr. J. 
Roxburgh (Ley’s Malleable) on the feeding and 
gating of malleable iron castings. This was particu- 
larly well illustrated, many types of conventional 
and experimental methods being described as applied 
to this metal. Blind and open risers, whirlgates, 
Connor runners (modified), strainer cores, dimen- 
sions and yields all were ably considered from a 
very practical standpoint. It appeared in discus- 
sion that the average yield in a range of malleable 
castings from ozs. to one cwt. (majority 5 to 6 lb.) 
was 50 to 55 per cent. over-all. 


Hot-blast Cupolas 


Two papers which opened the proceedings on 
the Thursday morning, with Mr. Hall again in 
the chair, provided what, without being derogatory 
to the balance of the papers, might be termed the 
high-lights of the Conference. These concerned 
hot-blast cupolas and were respectively “ The Hot- 
blast Cupola” by Mr. O. Mattern (Steinmiiller, 
Gummersbach, Germany), dealing mainly with the 
theoretical side and “ Practical Experiences with the 
Hot-blast Cupola” by Dr. K. Roesch (Bergische 
Stahl-Industrie, Remscheid, Germany) which con- 
centrated on constructional and operational aspects. 
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Conference on Malleable Cast Iron 


The Authors had come from Germany on the 
invitation of the Association personally to present 
the papers; Dr. F. Schulte (Birlec Limited) agree- 
ing at short notice to act as interpreter during the 
discussions; both papers ‘were read by Mr. H. 
Morrogh (B.C.1.R.A.). 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Mattern said that 
all the hot-blast cupolas which have been put into 
operation in the last few years have proved suc- 
cessful after overcoming initial difficulties. The 
difficulty of operation varied with the design. It 
was clear to-day that only the waste gas of the 
cupola should be used for preheating the blast as 
a separately-heated preheater was not so satisfactory 
economically. However, it must be kept in mind 
that the cupola waste gas was a weak heating 
gas and that the sometimes rather considerable 
amounts of dust in this gas could produce some 
troubles. The following requirements must be 
satisfied by a hot-blast cupola: — Fulfilment of the 
metailurgical and thermal technical requirements; 
a simple and clear layout which is economical; 
easy handling and reliability in operation, and easy 
cleaning of the air preheater. Continuing, the 
Author, aided by diagrams, dealt lucidly with the 
logical developments of the well-known heat-con- 
servation, transmission and conversion formule 
applied to blast-heating and their effect on cupola 
practice. An interesting apparatus for determining 
ignition points of cupola-gas mixtures was 
described, the Paper concluding with general 
theoretical observations on water cooling. Points 
from a short discussion, which was all time per- 
mitted at this juncture, concerned stratification of 
charges, effect of cold starts, maximum economical 
blast temperatures and coke ratios, possible 
danger of explosive mixtures (discountenanced) and 
efficiency of recuperators. It was mentioned that 
furnaces at Stanton’s “ Dale ” foundry are shortly 
to come into operation with hot-blast systems of 
ghe Steinmiiller type. 

Dr. Roesch’s Paper likewise was greeted with 
much enthusiasm. This described several designs 
of hot-blast systems developed in Germany, with 
remarks on the metallurgical and __ financial 
advantages accruing. In the main, it was the 
foundries specialising in malleable cast iron and 
in the production of very high quality grey irons 
which were interested in the use of hot-blast cupola. 
These foundries have a high coke consumption 
owing to the relatively large proportion of coke 
they are forced to incorporate in the charge. Then 
were listed seven factors favouring hot blast and 
the Paper dealt with these severally in the instal- 
lations so far worked. Boiled down, it would 
appear that under German conditions, a 30 per 
cent. saving of coke was possible and that instal- 
lation charges for a small furnace could thus be 
written off in 24 yrs. and in 13 yrs. for a large 
one. Whether the same saving would obtain with 
good-quality coke was a question raised in discus- 
sion, the answer being that economies would be 
less but would remain substantial. Conversely hot- 
blast permitted the use of poorer coke and, as steel 
carburisation was easier in the new set-up, more 
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steel could be incorporated in the charge, thus 
cheapening the mixture. Discussion also disclosed 
that 19 installations of hot-blast systems are under 
construction or operating in this country, eight 
being for white-heart malleable. One of the latest 
German designs with a spiral type of blast heater 
was said to be very promising, particularly with 
cupolas up to 7 tons per hour capacity. This plant 
heated the blast to a maximum of 450 deg. C.— 
quite adequate for malleable production—the 
installation being relatively cheap. 


Pulverised-fuel Melting 


Pulverised-fuel melting of metal for malleable 
was the next sub-group. In this section was a 
Paper by Mr. H. W. Perrott (Alfred Herbert, 
Limited) on historical aspects and physical factors 
governing malleable iron production from station- 
ary air furnaces and concluding with the Brackles- 
burg rotary. Much use in these plants is being 
made of unit pulverisers for each furnace and their 
construction and modus operandi was detailed. The 
advantages claimed for this type of fuel firing were 
low first cost, large-batch operation (a 23-ton fur- 
nace will produce its first charge at 1,500 deg. C. in 
83 hr. and the second in 64 hr.). Over-all fuel con- 
sumption was of the order of 10 cwt. per ton 
melted; the power required was about 65 h.p. for 
the 23-ton furnace, and maintenance was very 
moderate. It appears that 90 per cent. of American 
production of black-heart iron is from the station- 
ary air furnace, duplexing from the cupola being 
sometimes arranged. 

In the early afternoon, the second Paper on this 
method of melting was given by Mr. P. Fassotte, 
the well-known Belgian foundry engineer, on the 
Sesci rotary pulverised-fuel-fired furnace. Here a 
number of operational charts were used to demon- 
strate the uniformity of metal temperature (con- 
sistently over 1,450 deg. C.) and reliability of com- 
position of metal emanating from this source. 


Oil-firing 

The Paper by Mr. W. D. Bullows (Castings, 
Limited) also dealt with a rotary-furnace installa- 
tion (in the Author’s foundry) but this was of the 
oil-fired variety. The foundry layout for two 3-ton 
capacity furnaces was detailed, particular attention 
being paid to the special controls applied to the 
fuel (Creosote pitch) and air supplies, which play so 
important a part in the uniformity and reproduce- 
ability of metal-melting schedules. Discussion of 
the two previous Papers was grouped, such items as 
hydrogen contamination, carbon pick-up, lining 
consumption (60 Ib. per ton melted with a mono- 
lithic siliceous lining for the oil-fired furnace 
quoted), fuel consumption and. space economy 
were among points raised. 

Next in the series on melting was a Paper by Mr. 
E. Kay (Gloucester Foundry, Limited), entitled 
“ Practical Aspects in Duplexing.” Although three 
systems of duplexing arrangements—(a) cupola/ 
receiver/rotary, (b) cupola/air-furnace, and (c) 
cupola /electric-furnace—were described, chiefly in 
respect of American practice, the Author, from his 
own experience, gave a detailed account of the first 
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system. Points of major consequence included the 
use of a heated ladle as a receiver and the report of 
an American de-sulphurising practice using soda ash 
in a flow-through reservoir with a syphon slag trap, 
the whole being situated in the cupola spout. Sul- 
phur reduction and permissible contents, basic-lined 
furnaces, cupola controls and other operating details 
subsequently formed the basis of expressions of 
opinion among the delegates. The temporary re- 
juctance of a speaker during this discussion to dis- 
close information unilaterally was seized upon by 
Mr. H. G. Hall as a case illustrating his initial re- 
marks from the presidential chair deprecating this 
non-co-operative attitude. On an invitation being 
extended by Mr. Hall to open his own organisation 
for a full inspection, the speaker withdrew his objec- 
tion and offered full reciprocatory service. 


Malleablising Furnaces 


The last Paper of the afternoon session brought 
the conference to the subject of malleablising fur- 
naces, Mr. H. W. Perrott opening consideration of 
this phase with “ Pulverised-fuel Furnaces for An- 
nealing Malleable Cast Iron.” For annealing, it 
appeared that the ring-main system of pulverised fuel 
conveyance as distinct from the individual pulveriser 
unit held advantages where numerous furnaces had 
to be served, some on “heat” and some being 
charged or discharged. Much valuable detailed in- 
formation was given as to layout, methods of work- 
ing and costs. For a continuous, pulverised-fuel- 
fired furnace working for 24 years on the annealing 
of conduit fittings, typical figures were as follow :— 


Per ton 

Annealed. 

d. 
Annealing cams ... me 19 6 
Maintenance (oven) 1 6 
Fuel (coal at 53s. 10d. per ton) ... we on 14 6 
Total ... 


In the late evening, after the technical film show, 
the discussion on hot-blast cupolas was prorogued. 
A further 14 hrs. were occupied in considering 
mainly the possibilities of advantageous carbon 
pick-up at the higher operating temperatures of 
hot-blast cupolas. It appeared that the difficulties 
initially encountered with dust in the cupola gases 
had been somewhat over-emphasised. 


Metallurgical Aspects 

The Friday session opened with a Paper by Dr. 
F. Schulte on “ Metallurgical Considerations on the 
Gaseous Annealing of White-heart Malleable.” 
Although the two phases—decarburisation and 
graphitisation—take place simultaneously, for the 
sake of clarity they were considered separately in this 
well-balanced summing-up of malleablising re- 
actions. It was stated that for thin sections (up to 
2 in. thick) decarburisation predominated and above 
that thickness graphitisation became increasingly im- 
portant. The conditions required in each phase to 
give maximum desirable properties for the shortest 
annealing cycle were next described in detail, the 
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Paper concluding with a listing of advantages and 
possibilities of the gaseous process. The comple- 
mentary Paper which followed was on the present 
position of the gaseous annealing of malleable cast- 
ings by Mr. P. F. Hancock (also of Birlec, Limited). 
Dealing first with annealing of white-heart, the 
Author said that, at the present time, there are nine 
foundries in Great Britain using a total of 14 fur- 
naces; abroad 10 furnaces are working, including 
two in France, four in Italy, and one each in Hol- 
land, Finland, South Africa and Australia; addition- 
ally, 16 are under construction. 

The furnaces described were mainly of the eleva- 
tor type, electrically heated, with two independent 
hearths for a single furnace, each raised into posi- 
tion in turn by means of a hoist. Typical dimen- 
sions were 14 ft. by 5 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. high for 
the heating chamber. The electrical system was 
rated at 300 kw. maximum. Atmosphere control 
was established by injecting steam from a small 
boiler into the furnace and relying on the water- 
gas reaction with the charge to maintain the desired 
balance. Detailed constructional and operational 
features were described. Annealing times from 
48 hrs. for thin sections to 3 to 4 days on 
up to 3-in. sections were said to be normal. The 
heating period on full electrical load was usually 
arranged at night-time. Black-heart annealing in 
this furnace was so far less practis@d, but no diffi- 
culties were apparent. For this process the atmos- 
phere generated by the castings themselves in the 
sealed furnace was satisfactory. A short Paper on 
the general economics of gaseous annealing, as 
carried on in Germany, was next read by Mr. 
Morrogh on behalf of Dr. Roesch. A Table was 
given comparing the performance of modern 
gaseous methods of annealing with the old ore- 
packing method in pit furnaces. 

The three Papers on gaseous annealing were then 
shortly discussed. One member said his firm en- 
countered more distortion of castings with gaseous 
annealing but he appeared to represent a minority; 
it being agreed that careful packing and segrega- 
tion of the work was the secret of securing freedom 
from distortion. One contributor said that a pro- 
cess had been developed for “ bright” gaseous an- 
nealing. Costs for gaseous annealing were quoted 
of the same order as those given for the pulverised- 
fuel-fired furnace. 

After short break, Mr. E. Hunter (Incandescent 
Heat Company, Limited) described a controlled- 
atmosphere furnace for black-heart annealing (the 
Lee-Wilson furnace) utilising radiant gas-fired 
tubes. Elaborate automatic control of the heating 
cycle was a feature claimed for this furnace. As 
distinct from the electric elevator-type, the gas- 
fired furnaces operated on the lift-off cover 
principle. Full working details were quoted. Further 
discussion then followed on the whole of the 
morning’s Papers, many points as to operating 
methods, fuel consumption, and costs being raised 
by questioners. With so many advantages appar- 
ent from gaseous annealing it might have been 
illuminating to hear why so many plants still oper- 
ate the old processes; one was left with the impres- 
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Conference on Malleable Cast Iron 


sion that the high capital outlay must figure largely 
in the apparent reluctance of the smaller founders 
to change. 


Miscellaneous Papers 


In the afternoon, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. J. G. Pearce (director, B.C.I.R.A.) the confer- 
ence delegates considered a number of Papers on 
miscellaneous aspects of malleable practices. Metal 
composition and annealing of black-heart malleable 
from the point of view of the practical operator 
was dealt with by Mr. P. H. Shotton (Shotton Bros., 
Limited). He described rotary-furnace melting, with 
stress on the importance of correct C/Si ratios, 
in conjunction with can-annealing in ground slag, 
neutral ore or sand in the orthodox manner. Next 
was a Paper by Mr. S. W. Palmer (B.C.I.R.A.) on 
the function of the Mn/S ratio in annea'ing pro- 
cesses. In this connection it was said that about 
one-third of the British malleable industry pays 
too little attention to this matter of sulphur control. 
Items that need watching were enumerated, as well 
as a few freak results which could be given by frac- 
ture tests and the like. 

Once again, discussion of these Papers was fruit- 
ful on matters of details. Some amazement was 
expressed generally that American producers 
seemed to “get away with” such high sulphur 
contents in their malleable production 

A third Paper by Dr. Roesch, this time on special 
varieties of white-heart malleable, was next read, 
this again being done by Mr. Morrogh. Two vari- 
ants (a) and (6) were described : — 

(a) The first process involved the preparation of 
an iron to a typical composition of: S. and P., 
below 0.08; Si 0.40, Mn 0.6 to 1.0 per cent. with 
carbon as low as possible. This was being made 
in Germany by a rotary or duplex melting process 
in conjunction with de-sulphurisation in basic-lined 
ladles and with further S. and P. reduction in a 
basic furnace. A metal much resembling ordinary 
cast steel with a yield point at 18 to 25, tensile at 
32 to 42 kg. per sq. mm. and an elongation of 26 
to 30 per cent. was the result. 

Process (b) required a secondary annealing opera- 
tion to be carried out at 730 deg. C on normal 
white-heart iron to produce a spheroidised-pearlite 
structure, much favoured by the automobile indus- 
try because of its easy machining properties. At 
question time it was disclosed that the type (a) 
material was preferred to steel castings only in so 
far as very thin sections could be produced. Weld- 
ability was also a desirable property. For type (b) 
a typical secondary anneal was 18 to 20 hrs. at the 
temperature quoted. 

The penultimate Paper represented a new 
approach to the problem of refractories for the 
malleable industry. With a view to acquainting 
malleable founders with some of the characteristics 
of materials which might usefuliy be incorporated 
into furnace lining practice, the properties of basic 
refractories were described in detail by Mr. C. S. 
Hedley (Oughtibridge Silica Firebrick Company 
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Limited. He also circulated among the delegates a 
Chart showing the properties of basic furnace-lining 
materials. Proposals for ladles, cupolas and 
rotary furnaces were next put forward. One mem- 
ber of the audience later quoted his experiences 
with basic-lined cupolas, much trouble with patch- 
ing both from a mechanical and from a service 
point of view being encountered. The opinion was 
expressed that the high carbon pick-up in basic 
cupolas’ might be unsuited to all but steel-scrap- 
based malleable melts. 


Nodular versus Malleable 


It was fitting that the final Paper—on nodular 
cast irons versus malleable irons—should be given 
by Mr. H. Morrogh (B.C.1.R.A.) speaking, as it 
were, for the first time in his own right. What 
promised to be highly controversial, in fact proved 
less so by reason of the Author’s well-balanced and 
carefully-reasoned summary. The relative merits 
of magnesium-processed nodular iron were placed 
in perspective vis-d-vis steel, malleable and grey 
cast iron. Fields which might be explored as poss- 
ible spheres of interest for the new material were 
indicated. It appears that, to date, nickel is the 
only really satisfactory carrier for the magnesium; 
that the production of low-sulphur base iron is 
still a primary requisite and that toughness and 
uniformity in thick sections is the special property 
of nodular iron which seems to commend itself to 
malleable founders. Treatment at present was said 
to cost betwen £12 and £18 per ton of castings. 
Very little of significance could be added in discus- 
sion of such an admirab'e resumé of the facts, 
although a question on impact resistance did pro- 
duce the news that the Association is at present 
attempting to produce order from the rather chaotic 
position obtaining nowadays with regard to this 
property and the devious means taken for its evalua- 
tion for modern cast metals. 


Conclusion 


Summing up, the conference was undoubtedly a 
major advancement of malleable foundry technical 
knowledge, much credit devolving upon organisers 
and lecturers alike, not forgetting those members 
who, from the body of the hall, contributed pertin- 
ent comment. Here and there, the impression was 
received that people connected with sales were per- 
haps a little too enthusiastic as to the worth of 
their productions, but on the whole commendable 
efforts were made to stick to facts and figures. 

The experiment of having preprints available for 
some at least of the papers was by majority vote 
approved. In this connection, private discussions 
among the delegates seemed to favour advance 
study of the papers which might supplant their 
reading in full at the conference proper. Ten 
minutes or so could be perhaps allocated in future 
for the author to emphasise salient points, with a 
consequently increased allocation of time for free 
discussion of items earmarked by those attending. 

At the close, thanks on behalf of the delegates 
to lecturers, organisers, and Association staff were 
warmly accorded. 
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G. & J. Weir’s Foundry and Heat- 


treatment 


Facilities 


Manufacture of Auxiliary Machinery for Marine and Land Engineering Plant 


HE products of G. & J. Weir, Limited, at Cath- 

cart, Glasgow, cover a range of auxiliary 
machinery for marine and land installations. Since 
1886, this works has manufactured such products 
as pumping equipment (e.g., for boiler feeding), 
heat-exchange apparatus, evaporators, air com- 
pressors, refrigerating plant, etc. Some 3,200 
workers and staff are engaged, at present largely 
concentrating on British shipbuilding, power 
stations and equipment for export. The following 
companies are subsidiaries: The Argus Foundry 
Limited ; Drysdale & Company, Limited ; 
Zwicky, Limited, and Weir Housing Corporation, 
Limited. Since the war, the various departments at 
Cathcart have been extensively rearranged. The visitor 
first enters the despatch, test and assembly shops, 
then the machine shops where thesystem of grouping 
machine tools by type has been adopted. The tool- 
room is conveniently located in the centre of the 
machine shops; other service and supply depart- 
ments have similarly been arranged round the 
machine and assembly shops. These include a 
separate repair department, pattern-shop and 
stores, welding shop and smithy, heat treatment 
department, millwrights’ shop, etc. The manufac- 
ture of the Weir piston valve chest and small 
refrigerating plants takes place in a separate build- 
ing. The works generates its own electricity; ample 
steam is available not only for the _ turbo- 
alternators but for testing, processing and heating 
purposes as well. Descriptions of the foundry and 
heat-treatment facilities are given below in some 
detail. 

Holm Foundry 


Holm Foundry, Cathcart, is essentially a jobbing 
foundry, producing castings required for the manu- 
factures of G. & J. Weir, Limited. Repetition cast- 
ings, suitable for mass production, are made at the 
Argus Foundry, Thornliebank, about three miles 
from the main foundry at Cathcart, where a mech- 
anised plant is specially laid out for this type of 
work. Fig. 1 is a general view of the foundry at 
Cathcart. 

The products of Holm Foundry are in cast iron 
and non-ferrous, including Monel metal. Castings 
are principally shells for evaporating and distilling 
plant, de-aerators, the larger sizes of pump bodies 
and other jobbing work not suitable. for a mech- 
anised foundry. The main building at Holm 
Foundry occupies seven bays and there is a small 
annexe used as an experimental foundry. 

Two cupolas supply metal for iron castings. 
Originally these were both of the same capacity of 
8 tons per hour, but one has since been lined to 


cupolas and under cover is the stockyard, and 
serving them is an overhead 2-ton charging 
crane. Charging is effected by use of a drop-bottom 
buckets operated by the crane man. 

Different types of sand and coke are all hopper 
stored. A 20-ton lift takes loaded lorries to an 
overhead platform to be discharged into their 
Tespective hoppers. Distribution of materials 
to various parts of the foundry is by electric 
power truck and trailer. The bulk of the work in 
this foundry is made in dry-sand and loam; there is 
a small green-sand section for small non-ferrous 
castings. 


Sand Plant 


A central sand-preparation plant in the centre 
bay of the foundry supplies all sand used for mould- 
ing, and from the mould knock-out, sand is carried 
by apron conveyor into a rotary® screen where 
foreign lumpy material and dust are extracted. The 
sand then passes over a magnetic separator for 
removal of scrap, sprigs, etc., and is elevated to a 
storage hopper, and from there by bucket elevator 
to the mill. Prepared sand can be obtained from 
one side of the mill and distributed by crane tubs 
to different moulding stations, and from the other 
side it is elevated to a 20-ton storage hopper to 
feed the Sandslinger. The capacity of the plant is 
15 tons of prepared sand per hour. 

The Sandslinger operates on rails across the ends 
of the four centre bays and the operating arm has 
a radius of 20 ft. from the centre of the track. 
Practically all dry-sand moulds are rammed by the 
“ Slinger,” only the most awkward points of large 
moulds are rammed by hand or pneumatic 
rammers. 


Mould Drying 

Drying of moulds is by five large pit stoves. 
Four of these stoves are independently fired by 
coke dry producers, and the fifth has.been recently 
modernised using air recirculation and is fired by a 
thermostatically controlled under-feed coal stoker. 
Moulds for the large evaporators, both dry-sand and 
loam, are dried in situ by portable coke-fired dryers. 

In the oil-sand core-shop, all sand is dried by a 
static drier, and prepared in two “ Rotoil ” mixers. 
Four batch-type drying stoves are in use in this bay 
for core drying and all are fired from one unit; 
temperatures are controlled and recorded. There 
are four larger batch stoves in the loam core shop, 
three of which are fired from one unit, the fourth 
having its own independent unit, where very high 
drying temperatures can be obtained if desired. 


give a melting rate of 5 tons per hour. Both Situated in two of the bays are four pits for use 
cupolas are fitted with receivers. Behind the of heavy loam and dry sand moulding. 
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Fic. 1.—General View of the Holm Foundry of G. & J. Weir, Limited, Cathcart. 
Sandslinger in Operation is on the Right-hand Side. 


Non-ferrous Sections 


Ample melting capacity serves the non-ferrous 
section. A 5-ton air furnace copes with the large 
gunmetal and manganese-bronze castings. For 
smaller heats there are four 450-lb. coke-fired tilters 
and four natural-draught pit furnaces. The 
capacity of the lift-out crucibles is 200 lb. each. 

Monel metal is melted in two 400-lb. and one 
600-lb. oil-fired tilters. A half-ton capacity electric- 
arc furnace is used chiefly on reclaiming Monel 
borings and bulky Monel scrap. A _ transformer 
supplies current at 2,500 amps. and 66 v. to the two 
manually-operated electrodes. The bulk of Monel 
is used for impellers where high strength and 
corrosion resistance are required. Miscellaneous 
castings demanding the same properties take up the 
remainder. In connection with impellers, a special 
section of the foundry, located in the annexe, is 
devoted to experimental work. The chief object of 
this section is to explore means of producing better 
surface finish, especially in the passage ways of 
impellers, greater dimensional accuracy, and pro- 
duction of prototype castings. Even so, the bulk 
of the work of this section goes into direct produc- 
tion along with the main foundry. Melting equip- 
ment in the section consists of two 120-lb. oil-fired 
lift-out furnaces and one oil-fired 250-lb. tilter. 
One central metal control store serves the whole 
of the non-ferrous sections. All the metallurgical 
aspects of melting throughout the foundry are 
under direct laboratory control. 

The dressing shop is equipped with a shot- 
blasting chamber and four large power-driven saws 
for the removal of heads from large non-ferrous 
castings. Fourteen overhead cranes, ranging in 
capacity from 3 to 25 tons, plus three small 
jib cranes, serve the seven main bays of the foundry; 
there is a 1-ton crane in the annexe. Heavy mould- 
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The Dry-sand Bay with a 


ing boxes are stored in the yard and this is served 
by a 5-ton overhead crane. 


Heat-treatment Department 


The heat-treatment department contains all the 
essential equipment for a large works of this nature, 
for treating cast iron, stainless steel, S.11, nickel- 
chrome, for normalising mild steel, and heat-treat- 
ing all fabricated work within the size of the 
furnaces. There are five coal-gas, natural-draught 
regenerative furnaces of varying sizes, the smallest 
being 3 ft. deep by 18 in. wide by 12 in. high and 
the largest 8 ft. deep by 3 ft. wide by 27 in. high. 
The maximum temperature of these furnaces is 
1,150 deg. C. They are controlled by Cambridge 
regulators, which maintain the temperature auto- 
matically to within +3 deg. C. of the predetermined 
figure, and also shut the furnace down at a speci- 
fied time. The method of control is by the opera- 
tion of a magnetic valve in the gas line to each 
furnace. Near the furnaces are two large quench- 
ing tanks, one for oil and one for water, and a 
cooler through which the oil is circulated to dissi- 
pate the heat. All welded structures are heat-treated 
to remove any Stresses. 


Adjacent to the gas furnaces are two electric salt 
baths, one for heat-treatment of high-speed steel up 
to 1,230 deg. C. and a low-temperature salt pot for 
stress relieving high-speed steel. The pots are inter- 
changeable for hitriding. A double-chamber gas- 
fired tool furnace is installed beside the salt pots and 
operates at the same temperatures. The high-tem- 
perature chamber is a muffle with a gas curtain to 
prevent oxidation. Tools are quenched in an air 
blast at the side of the furnace and tempered 
immediately. 


(Concluded on page 343.) 
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Technical Control 
Rochester 


Kent Alloys, Limited, was established in the late ’thirties as a “ tied” concern serving the non- 
ferrous casting needs of Short Bros., then of Rochester. It has changed hands, grown and 
developed much since that time and an iron foundry, die-casting shops and ancillary sections 
have been added. To-day, in many respects, the foundries may be described as a model 
establishment, the underlying motif throughout being quality through the medium of superla- 


tive technical control. 


UST BEFORE the war, Short Bros., Limited, estab- 
lished a foundry at Rochester to provide non-ferrous 
castings for their own production of aircraft, a 
company known as Kent Alloys, Limited, being 
formed to operate this new undertaking. Due to 
the exigencies of the situation which developed, the 
foundry was soon called upon also to supply cast- 
ings to other manufacturers of service equipment, 
and capacity was increased by the addition of a 
mechanised foundry. 

In 1946, the establishment was taken over by 
private interests. Owing to the decreased demand for 
aircraft castings, it was considered desirable to 
extend the scope of the business and an iron foundry 


Emphasised at a 


Foundry 


was therefore started up. Gravity and pressure die 
casting production of non-ferrous castings was 
extended. In addition, various manufactures were 
developed such as the “ Airofier ” space heater and 
other items, which have since been discontinued. 
Three years ago a change of management took 
place, which was followed by further reorganisation 
and expansion. 


Scope 


The iron foundry side of the business has been 
considerably developed and further extensions are 
still in progress. The products of this foundry 
include hand-moulded work from loose patterns up 
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Fic. 1—Plan View of the Foundries of Kent Alloys, Limited, showing Ancillary Departments and the 
Locations of Some of the Plant. 


1—Sand store. 7.—Core oven. 

2.—Sand_ plant. 8.—Wheelabrator. 
3.—Cupolette. Heat-treatment. 
4.—Coremaking. 10.—Planning dept. 
5.—Shot blast. 11.—Test house and 
6.—Inspection. drawing library. 


12.—Despatch stores. 18.—Die-casting 
13.—X-ray dept. machines. 
14.—Maintenance and 19.—Core oven. 
training shop. 20—Moulding machines. 
15.—Metal store. 21.—Gas producer 
16.—Lift-out . furnaces. 22.—Sand mill. 


17.—Bale-out furnaces. 23.—Sand drier. 
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to about 6 cwt. and also machine-moulded castings. 
There is a fully-mechanised non-ferrous foundry 
where hand- and machine-moulded castings are pro- 
duced in aluminium and copper-base alloys, as well 


as a magnesium foundry similarly equipped. 
Finally, there is a die-casting shop equipped for 
both pressure and gravity production. The engin- 
eering side has been extended by the installation of 
a considerable quantity of additional plant, thus 
enabling the company to undertake the machining 
of castings to customers’ requirements. The estab- 
lishment also includes a fully-equipped pattern- 
shop and a toolroom for the production of dies, the 
factory being entirely self-sufficient in both these 
respects. Additionally, there are very well-equipped 
chemical, physical and metallurgical laboratories 
and a radiological department with all the neces- 
sary facilities for radiographic inspection and pro- 
cessing of films. In a factory which is extensively 
engaged for the production of high-precision air- 
craft parts, a very rigorous system of control and 
inspection is necessary to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the A.I1.D. Since there cannot be two 
different standards of work within a single concern, 
commercial customers are assured of high-class 
castings produced under the same closely controlled 
conditions. The present staff of the factory is 
about 450, the ratio of works to office staff being 
approximately 3 to 1. Machine moulding is em- 
ployed wherever possible, careful attention being 
devoted to gating and risering and to the simplifica- 
tion of moulding generally. Consequently the pro- 
portion of semi-skilled labour in the various 
foundries is extremely high. A plan of the 
foundries is shown in Fig. 1. 


Patternshop 


The foundries’ substantial requirements of both 
wood and metal patterns are produced in a large, 
exceptionally well lit and fully-equipped shop (Fig. 
2). Both ends and one side of the shop consist 
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Fic. 2.—General View of the 
Patternshop at Kent Alloys; Note 
the well-spaced Work Benches 
and the Good Natural Lighting. 


mainly of glass and each bench is provided with 
two lamps. Most of the wooden patterns are pro- 
duced in mahogany. Metal patterns are used 
wherever the batches are large enough or likely 
to be repeated. 


Iron Foundry 


On a 44-hr. week basis, the iron foundry has a 
melting capacity of 50 to 60 tons. The melting 
equipment consists of two cupolas, each capable of 
melting 2 tons per hr., and a cupolette of 1 ton per 
hr. capacity. The grades of cast iron normally 
supplied are covered by British Standard 1452, 
Grades 10, 12 and 14. Fig. 3 shows a portion of the 
foundry floor with pouring in progress. 

The moulding sand used in the iron foundry 
consists basically of a loam known as “ Naybro,” 
which is found in the vicinity of the works and 
resembles certain grades of Erith. Erith silica sand 
is used for cores throughout the foundries, except 
in the magnesium section. Most of the iron cast- 
ings are moulded in green sand, but a fair amount 
of dry-sand work is undertaken, the drying ovens 
being coke-fired. The foundry is served by over- 
head gantry cranes and one jib crane. 

Molten metal is distributed on overhead runways 
in ladles of about 5 cwt. capacity and poured into 
hand-shank ladles for the smaller work. A 4-ton 
ladle is used for large castings. The castings are 
knocked out on the floor and the sand is fed by 
hand to a “ Rapid” plant capable of handling 2-3 
tons per hr. The conditioned sand is distributed 
to the hand moulders in barrows, the machine 
operators being supplied from large trucks moved 
on hand trolleys. The machine-moulding section 
is well-equipped with 12 in. and 14 in. jolt machines, 
in addition to roll-over machines for larger work. 

A feature of the iron foundry coreshop is the ex- 
tensive use of female labour, even for relatively 
heavy work, special equipment having been de- 
veloped to facilitate the movement of the larger 
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cores. A special cradle device enables two women 
to ram up and handle with ease a box weighing 
4 cwt. when full of sand. After ramming, the box is 
turned over on to the cradle, on which the core 
plate is supported at such a height that its base is 
level with the top of a second table. Thus it re- 
quires little effort to slide the plate on to the second 
table and thence on to a roller track, from which 
the work is loaded on to trucks for conveyance to 
the drying oven and subsequently to the core stores 
for issue to the moulders in due course. For quan- 
tity production of some of the smaller work a core- 
blowing machine has been installed. 


Non-ferrous Foundry 


The non-ferrous foundry produces castings in a 
large number of aluminium and copper alloys, 
a typical casting being shown in Fig. 4. This 
section is served by a fully-mechanised sand- 
treatment and distribution plant supplied by 
Augusts, Limited, which delivers from 4 to 5 tons 
an hour and is large enough to cope with a con- 
siderably increased shop production. The sand 
mainly used in this foundry is a different grade of 
“Naybro” from that employed for ferrous cast- 
ings, a limited quantity of Mansfield being also used. 


. Sand System 


Sand from the knock-outs is collected by a 
hopper-type chute and falls on to a 132-ft. long 
apron-type plate conveyor, which feeds an inclined 
belt conveyor elevating to a rotary screen unit situ- 
ated on the other side of the gantry. This conveyor 
is some 60 ft. long and travels at 150 ft. per min. 
Before reaching the rotary-screen unit the sand is 
carried under a rotating band-type magnetic separa- 
tor. As it travels through the screen unit, non- 
ferrous scrap, large pieces of hard sand and other 
materials are eliminated, the lighter dust and silt 


Fic. 3.—View of the Iron Foundry. 
Floor-banked Moulds are being 
Poured. 
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being removed by an extraction plant. From the 


‘base of the screen unit the sand discharges on to 


another inclined belt and can be fed into either of 
two large storage hoppers. From the base of the 
hoppers the sand discharges into a bucket loader, 
where a percentage of new sand is also added when 
necessary before the bucket is elevated and tipped 
into a Simpson mixer. After milling, the sand passes 
over an aerating pulley and is discharged into a 
hopper from which it feeds on to a horizontal rotat- 
ing table. A plough then guides it on to an inclined 
belt conveyor leading up to a central overhead belt 
conveyor. This belt discharges sand into 20 over- 
head hoppers arranged in pairs along the centre of 
the foundry bay. 


Formerly 16 hoppers supplied pairs of straight- 
lift machines placed back-to-back, the remainder 
feeding roll-over type machines arranged side-by- 
side. This arrangement was designed for the simul- 
taneous production of copes and drags by each pair 
of machines, but the set-up and moulding methods 
have been modified to suit the requirements of a 
more varied production programme. At present, the 
machines are so laid out as to form five self-con- 
tained units. Each unit has its own knock-out, on 
either side of which are roller-conveyor tracks serv- 
ing the machines. Within the area enclosed by these 
two outer tracks is an overflow track and a sloping 
central roller track for the return of empty boxes. 
The finished moulds are transported on plates on 
one of the outer tracks and, after coring up, pre- 
viously-prepared runner bushes are put on. After 


pouring and cooling, the castings are knocked out, 
the sand falls to the underground conveyor pre- 
viously described, and the boxes are returned to the 
moulders along the central track. Each batch of 
castings, together with its record card, is loaded into 
a special “Eccles” truck for transport to the 
fettling shop. 
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Fic. 4.—Light-alloy Sand Casting; Note the Intricate 
Coreing and Contrasting Sections. 


This foundry has a melting capacity of 15 tons 
weekly and can handle castings up to 120 lb. The 
melting units are arranged in line opposite the five 
knock-outs and include oil-fired tilting and gas-fired 
pit furnaces, an electric furnace, and a_bale-out 
unit. Altogether there are 12 furnaces, so placed as 
to allow pouring with the minimum delay. 


Hand Moulding 


The hand-moulding section is located on the 
opposite side of the overhead sand conveyor from 
the machines. As the machines are no longer 
grouped in pairs throughout the entire plant, hand 
moulders are able to draw their sand from a con- 
venient hopper on their side of the bay. The area 
occupied by the hand moulders being relatively 
small, provision has been made on their side of the 
foundry bay for a well-appointed core-shop for the 
light-alloy department. This shop is equipped with 
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its own battery of sand mills for light-metal and 
copper-alloy moulding, a proviso being that the 
sand used for cores and moulds for DTD. 300A 
aluminium is a special mixture and has to be 
separately milled. 

As in the iron foundry, women are extensively 
employed in making cores. The cores are loaded 
into steel storage racks and transported by lift 
trucks to coke-fired drying ovens. On emerging 
from the oven, they are checked, re-loaded on to. 
the racks, and taken to the core stores. When 
cores are issued to the foundry, the racks, each 
containing a complete set, are moved to a con- 
venient position for the moulders, and when empty 
are returned to the core shop. This system elimin- 
ates unnecessary handling and minimises the risk of 
damage to the cores. 


Heat-treatment 


The heat-treatment of alloy castings is carried out 
under direct laboratory control. Methods of load- 
ing and supporting castings during heat-treatment 
are carefully considered for each new type of com- 
ponent in order to avoid distortion. High-tem- 
perature solution treatment is given in electrically- 
operated pit-type furnaces (Fig. 5), with pyrometric 
control, transference to the quench tank being 
effected by a rapid electric hoist. Ageing or low- 
temperature treatments are carried out in long, 
resistance-heated ovens equipped with air circulat- 
ing fans. 


Die Casting Shop 


The die casting shop is capable of producing 
pressure die castings weighing up to 14 Ib. and 
gravity die castings up to 10 lb. The pressure work 
is done in four Polak and two Edgwick machines. 
The metal is melted in 11 bale-out and one oil-fired 
tilting furnace, having a total weekly melting capa- 
city of 25 tons. Examples of die-castings produced 
are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 


Fic. 5—Part of the Heat-treatment 
Department, showing a Pit-type 
Eleetric Furnace and (R.H.S.) a 
Loaded Cage of Castings await- 
ing Heat-treatment. 
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Magnesium Foundry 

The magnesium section is, of course, segregated 
entirely from the other foundries and has its own 
coremaking and fettling arrangements, as well as its 
own sand mill. The sand used is a “synthetic” 
made up of a rather coarser, clay-free Bedford silica 
sand with “ Fulbond” as the binder and sulphur 
and boric acid as inhibitors. Three Macnab mould- 
ing machines are used in this foundry and floor 
moulding is also undertaken. Certain special pre- 
cautions require to be taken during moulding, such 
as harder ramming and closing twice. Melting is 
done in three pit furnaces having a total weekly 
capacity of 2} tons. Visors are worn during pour- 
ing, and, due to the rapid cooling of the metal, all 
doors and windows have to be closed whilst casting 
is in progress. The fumes are removed by two 
extractor fans and the atmosphere clears very 
quickly when the doors are opened after pouring 
has been completed, the finished castings are given 
the usual chromating treatment. Fig. 8 shows half a 
landing wheel cast in magnesium alloy. 


Fic. 6.—Light-alloy Gravity Die-castings, comprising 
Body and Lid for a Domestic Pressure Cooker 


Fettling Shop 

With the exception of the magnesium products, 
castings from all the foundries are transported to a 
central fettling shop. After the cores have been 
knocked out and the runners and risers removed, all 
castings are treated in a Wheelabrater machine. 
They are then given a preliminary inspection and 
pass in the truck, as a complete batch, to the fettling 
benches. These are equipped with both bench-type 
and floor-mounted buffs, and each operator buffs as 
well as fettles his own castings. Every casting is 
viewed and stamped by an inspection department 
situated inside the fettling shop and is then passed 
out for any radiographical inspection or heat-treat- 
ment required. 

Laboratory Control 


Samples from a proportion of each day’s melts 
are sent to the chemical laboratory, so that a full 
chemical analysis of both alloying elements and 
impurities may be carried out. For most of the 
routine analysis, the laboratory uses modifications 
of well-established volumetric and gravimetric wet 
methods, supplemented by electrolytic methods. 
These processes are constantly reviewed in the light 
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Fic. 7.—Complicated Light-alloy Gravity Die- 
casting for which a Multi-part Die was used. 


of fresh information and experience. The equip- 
ment of the laboratory includes a Spekker photo- 
electric absorptiometer and a Hilger medium spec- 
tograph and microphotometer, together with a com- 
parator and projector. This equipment makes it 
possible to detect and determine minor impurities 
which might be missed during general routine 
analysis by wet methods. 


Melting procedures have been worked out for 
each type of alloy, and it is the responsibility of © 
the furnace charge-hand to see that the desired 
melting conditions are maintained. Each furnace 
operator keeps a daily log-sheet on which are re- 
corded the details of every melt. These sheets are 
sent each morning to the laboratory, where the 
recorded figures are analysed and transferred to 
monthly records. This procedure gives valuable 
information regarding the behaviour of various 
types of refractories, the efficiency of furnaces and 
comparative melting costs. 


Fic. 8.—Magnesium-alloy Casting comprising a 
Half Landing Wheel Hub for Aircraft. 
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Technical Control Emphasised at a Rochester 
Foundry 


Each bank of furnaces is provided with pyro- 
meters, which are used by the furnaceman to con- 
trol melting temperatures. Actual casting or ladle 
temperatures are determined by portable instru- 
ments employing lightly insulated thermocouples, 
which give almost instantaneous readings. All ther- 
mocouples used in the works are made in the labora- 
tory and checked either by freezing point determina- 
tions or against a standard platinum/platinum- 
rhodium couple. 


Charge Make-up 


All furnace charges originate from a central metal 
store and are accompanied by a melt card giving 
details of the raw materials and foundry scrap com- 
prising the charge. This card bears a melt series 


number, which is ultimately assigned to the fettled. 


castings. In addition, aluminium identity tabs are 
later inserted into the liquid heads of test-bars and 
one or two of the castings, as well as into any excess 
metal cast into chill moulds. At the time of pour- 
ing, the types and numbers of castings, tempera- 
tures, and other relevant details are recorded on the 
card, which remains with the castings throughout 
subsequent operations. One copy of the record is 
returned to the store with the scrap, which is weighed 
into the store. In the case of non-ferrous alloys, a 
fresh furnace charge is then made up by the addi- 
tion of virgin metals. In this way it is possible to 
identify the scrap with the melt from which it came, 
or to deal with any queries arising in regard to 
materials even after an interval of several years. 


Physical Testing 

Test-bars from each melt are delivered to the 
mechanical testing section and identified by the 
numbered aluminium tabs, which are then trans- 
ferred to the ends of the bars. After the bars have 
been machined to standard size, a 15-ton Amsler 
hydraulic testing machine is employed for determin- 
ing ultimate tensile strength and percentage elonga- 
tion, these tests being supplemented when required 
by proof stress and hardness determinations. 


The metallography section is equipped with a 
Vickers projection microscope, an automatic polish- 
ing machine and a Fisher mounting press, together 
with a thermostatically-controlled darkroom which 
houses, in addition to the photographic apparatus, 
a laboratory ultra-violet lamp for surface crack de- 
tection by the fluorescent method. Micro-examina- 
tion of sections from castings is not carried out on 
a routine basis, but is confined to investigations into 
the causes of abnormal properties in castings and 
materials, to development work, and to examina- 
tions in connection with the development of foundry 
techniques for new castings. 


Radiographic Inspection 
The radiological department is equipped with 
three X-ray units. Radiographing of castings and 
processing of films are carried out by trained girl 
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operators, but for fluorescent-screen examination 
and the interpretation of negatives only qualified 
radiologists are employed. All castings for service 
aircraft are individually inspected, an average of 
10 per cent. of the castings for civil aircraft being 
similarly examined after the founding technique for 
that particular casting has proved to be satisfactory. 
In addition, requests for radiographic examination 
are constantly received from commercial customers 
as a safeguard against any possible wastage of 
machining effort. Since an individual casting has 
frequently to be photographed from several angles 
in order to cover all the stressed positions, the num- 
ber of films is extremely large, necessitating the em- 
ployment of a staff of ten, including the radiolo- 
gist, his two assistants and the girl operators. 


“ First off” castings, after being checked dimen- 
sionally, are passed to the X-ray department. The 
radiographs taken are jointly examined by the 
radiologist, metallurgist and foundry foremen, who 
discuss any faults shown and the methods by which 
these.may be corrected. Test-pieces are cut from 
the more-highly-stressed parts of the casting and 
submitted to the appropriate laboratories for micro- 
examination and tests of mechanical properties. 
This complete process is repeated until a satisfac- 
tory casting is obtained, the foundry technique being 
then approved for that particular casting. In the 
case of hand-moulded castings, it has been found 
useful to photograph the casting complete with 
runners and risers. 


Products 


In addition to the production of aircraft com- 
ponents, the company caters for a very large variety 
of commercial customers, such as the motor-car, 
electrical, textile, printing and grain-machinery in- 
dustries. Complete sets of castings for tyre re- 
treading machines are produced, as well as numer- 
ous machine castings for shoe manufacturers. 
Typical of work undertaken is the casting and 
machining of components for the printing trade. 
Orders are despatched mainly in the company’s own 
lorries, which deliver within a 50-mile radius of 
London and sometimes even further afield. 


A considerable staff is employed on maintenance 
work. All moulding boxes are checked for accuracy 
every week and all pinholes and pins are also 
checked. Besides keeping the foundry equipment 
in satisfactory order, this department is responsible 
for repairs and building maintenance throughout the 
factory. 


The company is keenly interested in the welfare 
of its workers. The establishment includes very 
well-appointed first-aid and medical centre under 
the charge of a certificated nurse, where such facili- 
ties as violet-ray treatment are available. A can- 
teen is shared with the neighbouring factory. Fine 
sports grounds adjoining the works include a foot- 
ball field, a bowling green and three tennis courts. 
There is a social club which organises such activi- 
ties, as the various sports clubs, holds social events 
at regular intervals in local halls, and arranges 
Christmas parties for employees’ children. 
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Foundry Conditions in Great Britain 
Discussion of Mr. J. Gardom’s Paper to the I.B.F. South African Branch 


AT A MEETING of the Institute of British Foundry- 
men (S.A. Branch) held at Barclays Bank Building, 
Johannesburg, on October 26, 1950, Mr. H. Godwin 
read a Paper written in England by Mr. J. W. 
Gardom and entitled “ Foundry Conditions in Great 
Britain.”* This Paper was contributed by the 
London branch of the Institute in exchange for a 
South African Paper by Mr. H. G. Goyns, entitled 
“A Review of the South African Foundry 
Industry.” 

The meeting was attended by about 30 members 


and visitors. The president of the branch, Mr. S. 
Jane, was in the chair. 
In his introductory remarks, Mr. GODWIN 


explained that he was deputising for Mr. Goyns, 
who was in Britain on a business visit. He said 
that Mr. Goyns’s Paper had been read by Mr. 
Gardom at the 47th annual general meeting of the 
Institute at Buxton, England. During a recent visit 
to England he (Mr. Godwin) had had the privilege 
of attending the annual meeting of the Institute 
and it had given him great pleasure to see how 
very well the South African Paper had been received 
there. 

Mr. JANE opened the discussion on Mr. Gardom’s 
Paper by thanking Mr. Godwin for the able manner 
in which he had read it. In his opinion the Paper 
was crammed with good points on which 
there could be some healthy argument. It was good 
to know that foundrymen overseas seemed to be 
suffering from many of the troubles that caused 
complaint in the Union. They were short of labour, 
existing apprenticeship training was not all that it 
might be, and so on. Mr. Gardom’s remarks on 
sands seemed to offer a good subject for discussion. 


Vote of Thanks 


Mr. HoLDSworTH, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gardom and Mr. Godwin, said that 15 
years had passed since he left England but it 
appeared that fundamentally the conditions in the 
foundry industry had not changed much. One 
point that came into prominence when comparing 
the development of the foundry industries in Britain 
and South Africa was that in Britain they were 
able to. take foundry labour from the floor and 
advance it to the machines. The labourers there- 
fore got an opportunity to learn the foundry trade 
thoroughly. In South Africa it often happened 
that a man who didn’t know what a foundry looked 
like inside would be taken off the street and made 
to serve as a machine moulder. On the whole, 
however, Mr. Holdsworth felt that the foundry 
industry in South Africa had nothing of which it 
should be ashamed. 

He went on to say that the Author’s remarks 
on apprenticeship training had been particularly 
interesting. He would like to hear from Mr. God- 
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win something of what he had seen: in regard to 
apprenticeship training during the time he spent in 
England. Mr. Holdsworth expressed the opinion 
that an apprentice could never be too well trained. 

He personally had served his apprenticeship in 
Britain the hard way. All the apprentices at that 
time had served as general helps, passing from one 
job to another, and then at the age of 19 they 
were put to work with a journeyman. 

Mr. Marais said he definitely agreed with the 
Author that better control was possible through the 
use of a semi-synthetic sand. Synthetic sand, as 
everybody knew, was inclined to rat-tail very 
badly; such difficulties could be avoided by start- 
ing with semi-synthetic sand. 

Dealing with the general picture of development 
in the Union’s foundry industry, Mr. Marais ex- 
pressed the opinion that South Africa could hold 
its own against any industrial country in the world. 
With her labour resources the Union was favour- 
ably placed. If the stage could be reached where 
each native was applied only to one particular 
operation, and if the foundry industry were given 
the opportunity to handle production with a really 
large “ number off,” South Africa would be able 
to produce castings cheaper than any other country. 


Apprentice Training 

Referring to Mr. Holdsworth’s remarks on 
apprenticeship training, Mr. Gopwin said his short 
visit to Britain had not given him an opportunity 
to study apprenticeship training as a whole. He 
had been able to see a few schemes in operation, 
however, and he had been particularly impressed 
by a Meehanite apprenticeship training school in a 
private foundry. It was worthy of note that the 
apprentices in that school were not there to fetch 
and carry. They worked in what was really a 
small foundry set aside especially for their use. 
The apprentice, to start with, was given a thorough 
schooling on patterns. Before he ever started 
moulding he was made to realise that a pattern 
was a work of art and that it should be carefully 
looked after. Secondly, the apprentice had to mix 
his own sand. The result appeared to be that 
the young men in the school were really interested 
in their job, and they were learning fast. Another 
important point was that the apprentices were 
allowed to make their own tools. As far as actual 
moulding was concerned, the apprentice was told 
how the job should be done and then he was left 
to do it—if he made a scrapper he was told why 
the casting had turned out that way and then 
he was left to make another. Mr. Godwin felt 
that the introduction of such a training scheme in 
South Africa would result in a marked improvement 
in the training of foundry apprentices. 

Mr. Bit referred to the remarks made by the 
Author on the development of British foundries 
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Foundry Conditions in Great Britain—Discussion 


and said he would like to place on record, as a 
parallel to Mr. Gardom’s survey, the outstanding 
development of the foundry industry in South 
Africa. Mr. Marais had not been guilty of 
exaggeration when he remarked that, given the 
quantities, South Africa could compete with any 
country in the world. © 

Mr. Bill went on to say that it had been interest- 
ing to hear about the malleable foundry in Britain 
which had a regular production rate of 90 boxes 
per hour from one pair of pin-lift moulding 
machines. 

Mr. Gardom had mentioned that it was not 
always wise to change over to synthetic sand, and 
he (Mr. Bill) had been glad to hear that a South 
African sand expert—Mr. Marais—held the same 
opinion. A study of sand practice was always in- 
valuable because any step in the direction of im- 
proving sands led to sand control, which after all 
was the criterion—and not necessarily the sand used. 

Another point in the Paper which was of extreme 
interest to South African foundrymen was that Mr. 
Gardom apparently preferred the rigid moulding 
box. Mr. Bill felt that when smaller boxes 
were used the steel box was much _ superior. 
Aluminium boxes were such a recent innovation 
that few foundrymen could claim to have had much 
experience of them, and in any case it would appear 
that the initial cost would be prohibitive in all but 
highly mechanised foundries. 

Mr. Bill said he had seen the overhead vibratory 
knock-out device referred to in the Paper, and it 
was true that it had definite advantages in certain 
applications. 


Sand Cooling 

It was interesting to know that Mr. Gardom 
recommended the cooling of sand after knocking 
out. In his (Mr. Bill’s) experience such cooling 
caused weak moulds, and to overcome the weak- 
ness and the “sticky ” tendency it was necessary 
to use linseed oil. Very regular pattern cleaning 
was also necessary. 


Mr. WarD pointed out that the use of pattern- . 


plate heaters would eliminate sticking. 

On the question of apprenticeship training, Mr. 
Ward said the remedy was in the foundryman’s 
own hands. A _ general shortage of European 
labour of all kinds was at present making itself 
felt in South Africa. As far as the attracting of 
youths to foundries was concerned, there had been 
a tendency for the other trades to skim the cream 
of the country’s youth. That was a state of affairs 
that should not be allowed to continue. The 
foundry was a difficult place to make beautiful: 
the foundry trade was not a luxury one and there 
was a certain amount of hard work attached to it, 
but nevertheless the foundry industry in the Union 
had to find some way to make the trade more 
attractive. 

As far as the actual training of apprentices was 
concerned, only the large shop could take a number 
of apprentices under the wing of craftsmen, and 
in the large shops the young men certainly under- 
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went a comprehensive training course; but the train- 
ing of apprentices in large shops only would never 
keep the industry supplied with the required 
number of skilled men. Apprentices generally dis- 
liked having to attend school for five years, and 
there was a committee sitting at present which 
would consider the possibility of shortening the 
time spent in the classrooms; the school syllabus 
and the terms of apprenticeship wou!d also come 
up for revision. 

Referring to the Author’s remarks on core sands, 
Mr. Marais said green-sand cores had been used 
in South Africa. At that time, however, the ex- 
perimenters had not known enough about the sub- 
ject and they could not control the moisture content. 
Since then their knowledge had increased, and Mr. 
Marais was confident that they could now use 
green sand cores successfully. 


Research Association 


Mr. ‘McGowan said the foundry industry in 
Britain was to be congratulated on the part it had 
played in the increased production of high-duty 
irons, but of course British foundries were in a very 
advantageous position to help in the improvement 
of metal practice since they had at their disposal 
a very useful tool in the form of the British Cast 
Iron Research Association. He understood that 
a levy was imposed by the Association on every ton 
of iron bought, so that every firm was automatically 
a member of the Association. All foundries 
could get first-hand information and advice by writ- 
ing to the Association, and Mr. McGowan felt that 
the South African foundry industry would benefit 
considerably if a similar association were formed 
in the Union. . 

Mr. WarD pointed out that, pending the idealistic 
formation of such an association in South Africa, 
there was nothing to prevent South African firms 
joining the British Cast Iron Research Association. 
The annual subscription paid by each member firm 
to the Association was based on the number of 
workers employed by the firm. 

A Visitor who had recently arrived in the Union 
from Britain said that in a few months he had seen 
some very good production in South African 
foundries. On the whole it seemed that employees 
in the British foundry industry were given better 
equipment to work with than were South African 
employees, but the Union’s foundry industry pro- 
duced some outstanding work and there would be 
nothing to choose between British and South 
African workmanship if identical equipment 
were used. It was true that in South Africa the 
industry did not have the range of pig-irons or the 
cheap sands which were available to the British 
foundry industry. 

Referring to the British Cast Iron Research 
Association, the visitor informed the meeting that 
the British Government every year paid in to the 
Association as much as had been collected by the 
Association from member firms. Thus every £50 
paid in by members was an investment from which 
they could expect to derive £100 worth of benefit. 
The production of 90 boxes per hour from one 
pair of pin-lift machines—mentioned in the Paper 
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—was an exceptionally high output, but he had 
seen girls on pin-lift machines making 50 to 60 
boxes per hour. (With all the mechanical aids 
given to them they did their work so rapidly that 
it was difficult to keep one’s eye on the process 
from stage to stage. In conclusion, the visitor stated 
that he had seen castings made in the Union which 
could not have been produced any better in 
England, apart from the finish. Any tendency 
towards inferior finish, however, was due to the 
pig-iron and sand used. 

Mr. PIENAAR pointed out that the Author had 
expressed surprise at the fact that steel moulding 
boxes were not common in South Africa, yet 
seemed himself to prefer the cast-iron box. What 
was the most common box in England? 


Mr. GODwiIn said he had not visited a foundry 
in Britain producing as many as 90 moulds per 
hour but had come across several in which the 
regular output was about 60 per hour. He had 
been round several mechanised foundries and it 
seemed that a large proportion of the boxes used 
were of steel. He had visited a number of foundries 
using only aluminium alloy boxes, which were 
beautifully made, precision-cast jobs. 

THE VISITOR who had previously spoken stated 
that if a complete survey were made it would 
probably be found that the number of steel boxes 
used in England would be balanced by the number 
of aluminium boxes. Many foundrymen who had 
gone over to steel had given them up because they 
became badly distorted when used with hydraulic 
down-sand-frame machines—and they now used 
cast-aluminium boxes. In his opinion, the cast box 
that breaks was preferable to the steel box. 

Mr. BILL considered that the choice of the 
aluminium-alloy box would be dictated largely by 
the factor of economics. If one were handling 
small batch work the initial cost of aluminium 
boxes would prove prohibitive; but if one had 
really big runs to handle the aluminium box was 
very attractive. Mr. Bill expressed the opinion 
that the steel box was being ousted by the tapered 
aluminium snap flask. Conservative foundrymen 
still had a lot to say against aluminium boxes, but 
he felt that the advantages of aluminium were such 
that the wooden snap flask would ultimately dis- 
appear completely. 

A MEMBER said he had been associated for a 
number of years with apprenticeship training both 
in England and in South Africa, and what had 
struck him more than anything else was the dif- 
ference in enthusiasm shown by English and South 
African apprentices. It was apparent that 
apprentices in England were distinctly more 
interested in their jobs than their South African 
counterparts. In England some time ago the prin- 
cipal of a technical college supported a proposal 
that a small foundry should be established at the 
college, and sent out a questionnaire to all foundries 
in the district asking for comments and suggestions. 
The proposal met with immediate response and a 
number of firms donated equipment for the 
foundry. In a matter of weeks the foundry was 
“in production,” and the enthusiasm shown by the 
apprentices was astounding. Many firms allowed 
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their apprentices time off to attend special periods 
in the foundry: There were 12 students split into 
two or three groups, each group handling a different 
job. 

; Most South African students resented the fact 
that they had to attend classes. They felt that 
the curriculum did not apply to their jobs, and 
there was a general lack of interest in the technical 
college side of their training. The member con- 
sidered that the establishment of a small foundry 
attached to a college would soon arouse the 
enthusiasm of South African apprentices, with 
beneficial results for the foundry industry as a 
whole. The scheme would not be a success, how- 
ever, unless firms were prepared to co-operate with 
the college and give the scheme their full support. 


Royal Society Elects New Fellows 

The Royal Society met in London on March 15 
and elected 25 new Fellows. Among them were the 
following :— 

H. Frouwicu, Professor of Theoretical Physics, 
Liverpool; G. Gee, director of the British Rubber 
Producers’ Research Association; G. HERZBERG, 
director of the division of physics of the National 
Research Council at Ottawa; L. B. Prem, director 
of research of thé Mond Nickel Company. Limited; 
M. H. L. Pryce, Wykeham Professor of Physics at 
Oxford; W. J. PuGu, director of the Geological 
Survey and Museum, London; J. A. RATCLIFFE, 
Reader in Physics at Cambridge; P. J. Du Torr, 
president of the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, South Africa; A. M. TuRING, assistant 
director of the computing machine laboratory at 
Manchester University; A. R. J. P. UBBELOHDE, 
Professor of Chemistry at Queen’s University, Bel- 
fast. 


G. & J. Weir’s Foundry and Facilities 
(Concluded from page 334.) 
Treatment of Shafts 


Heat-treatment of shafts is an important feature 
in this department, as G. & J. Weir, Limited, make 
large numbers for their turbines, centrifugal pumps, 
compressors, etc., and two vertical pit type furnaces, 
electrically heated, are used. These furnaces are 
22 in. dia. by 108 in. deep, and operate at a maxi- 
mum temperature of 1,000 deg. C. A feature of 
these furnaces is that the depth is divided into three 
zones, each controlled by a regulator, a step trans- 
former allowing a variation of current in each zone 
so that shafts: varying in diameter can be heated 
equally in spite of the difference in the section of 
the metal. An overhead runway above the pits 
allows shafts to be immersed in oil or water quench- 
ing tanks and returned to the furnace without dis- 
mantling the hanging tackle. 

Among other equipment in this department are 
two sizes of cyanide salt baths for case hardening, 
with circulating water quench. These baths are 
only used for very delicate parts and for tools for 
shops use. Gudgeon pins, etc., are all carburised in a 
pot and refined and tempered in either gas or electric 
furnaces as usual. 
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Statistics of the National 
Insurance Schemes 
By F. J. Tebbutt 


Practically everyone is now insured under the 
National insurance Schemes, employers and employees 
alike paying towards same by contributions and also 
via tax paying, so interest is doubtless present concern- 
ing certain aspects of the schemes. Therefore we give 
a few statistics arising from the first Report of the 
Ministry of National Insurance, which covers the period 
from November 17, 1944 (when the Ministry was 
formed) to July 4, 1949, but mostly this article refers 
to the first year, the schemes fully starting July 5, 1948, 
the first year’s working ending July 4, 1949. Before the 
actual start of the schemes, the Ministry were occupied 
in arranging for the taking over of the Health Insur- 
ance scheme from the Approved Societies and the 
Contributory Pensions Schemes from the Ministry of 
Health, and the functions of the Ministry of Labour 
so far as Unemployment Insurance and Assistance. 
Furthermore the Family Allowances scheme (passed by 
the war-time Coalition Government) came under the 
new Ministry. 

Family Allowances:—By July 4, 1949, 2,970,000 
families were taking. family allowances being in respect 
of 4,700,000 children, costing roughly £60 millions a 
year. Incidentally this is receivable irrespective of 
Parents’ income, but not for the eldest or only child. 
Over 63 per cent. of the families receiving had only 
two children under the age limit, that is receiving one 
allowance; families of six or more children totalled two 
per cent. 


Main Scheme 


There were 6,000 approved societies of moderate 
size in the old scheme taken over. covering an in- 
dividual membership of six millions, with an aver- 
age of fewer than 50,000 membership for each society. 
There were in addition 43 large societies, with a mem- 
bership of 13 millions. The principal office of the 
Ministry is at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the site covers 
an area of 64 acres, with a staff of 7,700. The records 
of each insured person are kept there, and kept under 
the National Insurance number of the particular person 
(to be found on front of the person’s contribution 
card) so it is important always to quote this number 
when communicating with the authorities, as otherwise 
when benefit is required there may be delay in authoris- 
ing this. It will be understood that there may be many 
a person named John Smith, but only one number for 
each person. There are, of course, local offices spread 
over Great Britain, 983 full-time, 321 part-time or sub- 
offices, these being grouped into ten regions for 
England, each with a controller, Scotland and Wales 
having controllers in Edinburgh and Cardiff respectively. 

An illuminating remark in the Report is that immedi- 
ately after the start of the scheme (July 5, 1948) being 
holiday months, inquiries at seaside resorts were sur- 
prisingly high, it being stated that evidently holiday- 
makers used their spare time during wet weather in 
seeking shelter and information at the same time. 


Items of Interest 


The married women working for an employer 
can elect not to be insured and nearly one million 
elected not to pay. The new scheme _ brought 
four and three-quarter million more persons into Un- 
employment Insurance. During the first year, there were 
thirteen million benefit payments, totalling £20 millions. 
For sickness benefit the first year brought 39 million 
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new claims averaging 140,000 a week. At one time the 
number of persons receiving benefit was as high as 
1,100,000 but as the summer months arrived, the num- 
ber dropped to 800,000. 

On June 30, 1949, there were 4,100,000 men and 
women receiving retirement and old age pensions, 
Roughly 8,000 men and women reach pension age each 
week (i.e., men 65, women 60) and about two-thirds of 
the men and rather less than half of the women go on 
working, and so defer pensions, which means that when 
they do take pensions, the rate will be higher than the 
ordinary 26s. (being 1s. weekly for every 25 contribu- 
tions paid after the age of 65 (women 60). Pensions 
at 65 (women 60) however are not payable unless there 
is retirement. At 70 (women 65) the pension is payable 
irrespective of whether working or not and any amount 
of earnings can be drawn. At the end of the first year, 
there were 452,000 widow pensioners; 10,000 allowances 
for orphans were being paid. 

Industrial Injuries Insurance——This scheme applies to 
injuries at work (taking the place of the old Workmen's 
Compensation Scheme) and claims for injury benefit 
remained fairly constant at 15,000 during the year. Dis- 
ablement benefit claims totalled just under 44,000 in 
the year under review, but these are now running at the 
rate of 80,000 a year. Death benefit claims nearly 
reached 200 a month. All these benefits are weekly 
benefits, the death benefit, of course, going to the widow 
and other dependents. Injury benefit is payable for 
six months when it becomes disablement benefit, pend- 
ing an assessment being made of the injury when a 
disablement pension (permanent) may be awarded. 


Reservists and National Insurance 


The Ministry of National Insurance announces that 
the employer's contributions under the national in- 
surance scheme will be paid by the Service authori- 
ties for reservists and members of the auxiliary forces 
called up for training. ; 

The employee’s contribution will be deducted from 
his Service pay. 

Army and Air Force reservists and auxiliaries called 
up for 15 days or three months should not take their 
national insurance cards with them, but should take a 
note of their national insurance number which they 
can get from their employers.. The cards should be kept 
by employers and exchanged at the usual times. 
Officers and men recalled to the Navy or R.a.F. for 18 
months’ service must take their national insurance cards 
with them. 


B.S.A. Expansion 


The Birmingham Small Arms Company, Limited. 
has acquired the share capital of Triumph Engineering 
Company, Limited. Mr. James Leek, managing direc- 
tor of B.S.A. Cycles, Limited, and B.S.A. Guns, Limited, 
Mr. James MacLaren, managing director of B.S.A. Tools, 
Limited, and Mr. J. Sangster, chairman of Triumph En- 
gineering, have been elected directors of the Birmingham 
Small Arms Company. 

It was officially stated that there would be no change 
in the management of the company, which would be 
conducted by the same board. 


THE BRITISH STANDARDS INSTITUTION Monthly Infor- 
mation Sheet for February, 1951, lists amongst new 
standards issued, B.s. 1121, Part 17: 1951 Methods for 
the analysis of iron and steel. Part 17: Titanium in 
permanent magnet alloys (2s.). Part 18: Chromium in 
ferro-chromium (ls.). 
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Women in the Foundry 
By Christina Hyde,* B.A.Oxon. 


With the accelerating defence programme, the 
demand for more and more female labour becomes 
more insistent. As during the war years, it is the 
foundry industry, for so long a masculine strong- 
hold, where additional dilution must follow swiftly 
in response to the changed requirements. The 
operation of the dilution is to a large extent, how- 
ever, based on the experience gained since 1940. 
Even so, women in the foundry will always present 
a somewhat specialised problem in _ industrial 
welfare. Looking back over the history of female 
labour in the foundry, one finds nothing comparable 
with other industries, to which women seeking work 
have always gravitated. In some of the old Black 
Country foundries, there has always been a small 
nucleus of women, almost all being coremakers. 
Their predecessors flocked with their men-folk into 
foundries which thrust up so rapidly during the 
early years of the industrial revolution, so that for 
certain families and for some districts there was 
a tradition of belénging in the foundry. 

Such women in foundries, however, were an out- 
growth to the dominating male set-up, were un- 
catered for as women, and themselves contributed 
little save service to a production unit. Not until 
1941 was a permanent place made for them, partly 
through strong female dilution, but largely through 
impetus of the great new cult of industrial welfare. 
Since those years of the past war when women 
emerged not only as coremakers but also as 
moulders and die-casters, they have had a recog- 
nised place in the foundry industry. Women are in 
foundries to stay and the industry has to adjust 
itself accordingly. 

Suitable Activities 

For some time, it was: thought that only the 
“rougher” type of women would be attracted to 
the so-called “ dirty” industries. It soon became 
clear, however, that foundries could and should, 
offer a satisfactory job to the capable, superior girl, 
whose work was more than a meal ticket to her. 
Job classification is now fairly well established. 
Although women under press of circumstances 
turned an efficient hand to such work as moulding 
and casting, their essentially permanent sphere lies 
in small core making, light dressing, filing (where 
no man can equal their deft fingers), machining, 
pressing, stamping, packing and viewing. Here, 
indeed, is a vast field for productive contributions. 
The rapid development of die-casting in this 
country—a process accelerated by war demands— 
has opened up a wide sphere for women in the 
foundry, the smallness of the castings offering much 
scope for the manual dexterity of a female worker. 

Given the job allocations, what remains for the 
foundryman is to establish a background congenial 


‘Women’s Personnel Officer, Birmid Industries. 


It must be a deliberately- 
created environment, a purposeful, selective, 
domestic setting and atmosphere. The female is 
never going to accept a job just as a “ job,” as a 
man does. She will always be alert and responsive 
to the trappings. She will make good cores if she 
is comfortable at a bench, satisfied with the shop, 
and happy with the people around. She is not 
always articulate (in spite of the fact that she can 
raise a storm when she is “upset” by anybody 
or anything), and does not always know that, com- 
pared with men, she is more resistant to discomfort; 
that she works better if the bench is adjusted to her 
height; if she does not have to bend and stoop in 
blacking up; if the conveyor is at hand to take her 
core-trays; if she does not have to shovel up too 
much sand; carry too-heavy patterns, boxes, and 
so on. With good environment, warmth, good 
lighting, adequate cupboards, cheerful cloakroom, 
and a shop where the “feminine” element is 
deliberate and exclusive, she will imperceptibly do 
better work. It is imperative that this environment 
be deliberately created and not casual. It is also 
imperative that somebody must turn regularly an 
official eye to weight lifting; splintered patterns and 
coreboxes; unsafe hammerheads; provision of seats 
and so on. It is essential that management listens 
sympathetically to complaints about draughts and 
poor lighting, for these things matter to women. 
Obviously one must keep a tight grip on anything 
that ranks as “feminine privilege,’ but certain 
privileges are sheer horse sense that reap a dividend 
in managerial as well as individual interest. 
Releasing the women through the clocking station 
five minutes before the men, for instance, so that 
they can avoid the masculine rush for canteen or 
transport, such a small concession establishes in the 
women a feeling of being cared for. 


to the foundrywoman. 


Special Welfare 


There is little doubt that women need this indi- 
vidual care, and it is that attitude which the foundry 
must accept and translate into daily practice. The 
fact raises some difficulties. Solutions must be 
sought to the following questions: —Women like 
novelty—how to satisfy them, for it is impossible for 
economic and production reasons to have excessive 
internal transfer; how is one to check the outset of 
boredom which results in so high a labour turnover 
among female staff; how to counteract the volatility 
and lack of application that so many modern 
youngsters show? The answers seem to be to 
exercise patience and adroitness in giving them in 
managerial terms what they want; to initiate the 
women into the established social and sports clubs; 
to open up channels where they specifically shine 
(such as a hobbies exhibition); fuss endlessly over 
the canteen on their behalf (for they are ruthless 


(Continued on page 346 at foot of column two) 
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Notes from the Branches 


Scottish 


The annual meeting of the Scottish branch of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen was held on March 10, 
Mr. J. G. Arnott presiding. The president of the Insti- 
tute (Mr. J. J. Sheehan, B.Sc.) and the national secretary 
(Mr. T. Makemson, M.B.E.) were present. In his Report, 
Mr. John Bell, the honorary secretary, gave his usual 
detailed analysis of the membership and financial posi- 
tion of the branch. The total at 495 shows a loss of 
14 as against 1950. In the course of his Report, Mr. 
Bell stated that the meeting with the Dundee Institute 
of Engineers was again a very successful gathering. On 
this occasion the speaker was the president, Mr. James 
G. Arnott. He was well supported by a contingent of 
members from the west, while the local members, resi- 
dent north of the Tay, were there in full force. The 
effect of all these Dundee meetings was now beginning 
to show itself. Dundee is 80 miles and Arbroath 100 
miles from Glasgow, and while there are visits to the 
meetings in Glasgow from members living in Dundee 
and Arbroath—and even from as far away as Aber- 
deen and Fraserburgh—one can hardly expect them to 
come very often. To meet the needs of these members, 
the formation of a Discussion Group is being con- 
sidered. This will certainly be a worth-while effort 
because, whereas. the branch formerly had only one or 
two members in the north, it now has quite a number. 

On the morning after the meeting in Dundee those of 
the members present at it paid a most interesting and 
instructive visit to the works of the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company, Limited. Again the branch were greatly 
indebted to Mr. David Whyte, hon. secretary of the Dun- 
dee Institute—and now a member of the branch—for 
the great help given on this as on previous occasions. 

The meetings of the Falkirk section were again under 
the guidance of Mr. John Leith, president, and with the 
help of the local council and Mr. David Fleming as 
hon. secretary, a very successful session had been held. 


Oliver Stubbs Award 


The branch shared in the honour conferred upon Mr. 
John Arnott for the outstanding work he had done 
during the many years of his membership. The list of 
his services was both long and impressive. The General 
Council, like their own branch council, were convinced 
of the value of his work and in recognition of it had 
conferred upon him the “Oliver Stubbs ” medal for 
1950. He congratulated Mr. Arnott on this well- 
deserved honour. 7 

There being no “ John Surtees ” competitions in Scot- 
land this year, the opportunity was taken to hold a 
short-paper competition. Quite a few years ago one 
of the Scottish members who desired to remain anony- 
mous gave a sum of £10 10s. to be used as prize money 
for such a competition. Two similar competitions had 
been held not much earlier, and it was felt desirable to 
defer the new competition for a period. The entries 
were in the hands of the examiners, but it was doubtful 
if the name of the winner would be known in time for 
publication in this Report. The prizes would be pre- 
sented at the business meeting on March 10. The 
thanks of the branch had been given, and were again 
offered, to the member through whose generosity this 
competition had been made possible. 

A notable event in the year under review was the 
visit paid to the works of Glenfield & Kennedy, Limited, 
Kilmarnock. It was perhaps the most successful visit 
ever organised by the branch. No fewer than 183 mem- 
bers accepted the invitation and were present. Mem- 
bers were greatly indebted by Mr. H. Gardner and his 
co-directors for the kind invitation and for the excel- 
lent arrangements made by them for the inspection 
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of their works and also for their generous hospitality, 

It was interesting to record that both the * McInnes 
Shaw ” prize-winners were present at the opening meet- 
ing in October. They were:—Mr. James Gurney, Glas- 
gow, “Patternmarking”; and Mr. A. M. Stoddart, 
Wishaw, “Foundry Practice.” At the meeting both 
lads were congratulated by Mr. Arnott, who presented 
each of them with a copy of the Productivity Team Re- 
port on Grey Iron Founding. He reminded members 
how 25 years ago the president received the second John 
Surtees Gold Medal. 

The following were elected as _ office-bearers:— 
As president, Mr. R. R. Taylor; as vice-presidents, Mr. 
A. J. D. Black and Mr. J. Cameron, junr.; as members 
of council, Mr. H. J. M. Connacher, Mr. J. M. Douglas 
and Mr. C. Marsh; as representatives to general council, 
Mr. John Cameron, junr., Mr. J. Cormack, Mr. Alex. 
Marshall and Mr. Tom Shanks; as representative to 
technical committee, Mr. James McPheat; as hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. John Bell. 


New Steel Plant in Sweden 


A new Thomas steel plant, with a capacity of 
over 500,000 tons per annum, was started up recently 
at the iron and steel works of the Domnartvets Jern- 
verks, Sweden. The layout and designs were made by 
John Miles & Partners (London), Limited, consulting 
engineers. 

The plant is located adjacent to the blast furnaces, 
and consists of three 25-ton converters of new design, 
each converter being operated by electric blowers and 
hydraulic tilting mechanism. A 1,000-ton gas-fired hot 
metal mixer, electrically operated, feeds the three con- 
verters. The new methods of operating the converters, 
with the necessary additions, have been incorporated in 
the layout, and the plant is so designed that future 
extensions can be readily made. 

The Thomas converter bottoms are prepared by a 
vibrator ramming machine, the dolomite bricks by a 
brick press. 


Women in the Foundry 
(Continued from page 345) 

and exacting critics of canteen services and it is 
folly to pooh-pooh their verdicts); provide cloak- 
rooms with towels and a proper supply of hot 
water, soap, etc., of a type superior to that arranged 
for the male element. Above all, workshops and 
supervision where there are female employees must 
be permeated with a feminine slant and influence. 
None of this will be wasted; nor is it benevolent 
and sentimental. It is soberly practical and 
utilitarian. A special stool, with a back rest; a neat 
personal cupboard; well-cut sandwiches for the mid- 
morning snack—all these details of “ welfare ” will 
have a direct ratio of response on production 
efficiency in the women. Foundries in recent years 
have entered the vanguard of development in 
intelligent welfare. Centres of superb craftsman- 
ship, of technical skills and initiative second to no 
other trades, they have, however, in their essential 
masculinity, lacked good domesticity from the 
feminine standpoint. | Now that the women are 
there in increasing numbers as a permanent element 
{about 10 per cent.) the foundry itself will rapidly 
change. The distaff side has never permitted itself 


to be ignored. 
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European Steel and Coal 


Schuman Plan Agreements Initialled 


THE DRAFT of a treaty setting up a “ European steel 
and coal community” under a _ supra-national 
authority was initialled in Paris on March 19 by 
representatives of France, Western Germany, Bel- 
sium, Italy, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands. The 
ireaty implements the Schuman plan, which was 
first put forward by the French Government under 
the name of its Foreign Minister in May of last 
year. M. Schuman and M. Monnet, who shared 
with him the conception of the idea, was present at 
the signing of the treaty. ’ 

M. Monnet, who is head of the French planning 
department, in a speech after the signing, stressed 
three points which he said characterised the 
gheme. They were:—{1) The  supra-national 
character of the proposed community; (2) the crea- 
tion of a single market of 150,000,000 consumers 
and the pooling of coal and steel resources; and (3) 
the elimination of restrictive cartel practices and of 
excessive concentrations of economic power. 

For the first time, he said, six countries had come 
together not to seek a provisional compromise 
among national interests, but to take a concerted 
view of their common interests. This represented a 
fundamental change in the nature of the relations 
among the countries of Europe, from the national 
form which opposed and divided them, to the 
supra-national form, which reconciled and united 
them. Customs duties or quantitative restrictions 
would no longer hamper the movement of coal and 
steel within the territories formed by the six 
countries. Discrimination would be abolished, in 
particular during periods of shortage; the total 
resources of these basic raw materials, regardless 
of origin, would be allocated amohg all the 
countries according to their needs. Never before 
had this principle of distribution of resources 
according to needs been applied, except during war. 
M. Monnet emphasised that undertakings would 
retain complete responsibility for their own 
management. 


Transitional Period 


An agreement covering the transitional period, 
fixed at five years, between the signing of the 
treaty and its integral application was also initialled. 
The agreement provides measures to cushion the 
impact on the economies of member countries of 
the adjustment which the provisions of the treaty 
will involve. In practice, the common coal and 
steel market will not exist during the five-year 
transitional period. The Italian steel market will 
temain outside and Belgian participation in the 
pool during the first five years will be confined to 
steel. During that period, the steel industry will use 
Belgian coal and avert the closure of pits. 

The text of the draft treaty, released on March 
20, is a document of 90 pages, consisting of 95 
articles, with three supplements and two additional 
protocols. The preamble states that the aims of the 


community are to create a single market, help 
economic expansion, maintain a high level of em- 
ployment, and raise living standards among its 
members. It must gradually establish conditions 
which will automatically lead to a more rational 
distribution of production at the highest level of 
productivity. The High Authority provides the 
executive. 


Working Arrangements 


The number of its members, the method of their 
appointment, and certain other matters are to be 
determined by the conference of Foreign Ministers, 
which will put the finishing touches to the treaty. 
The authority is the agent of the six Governments 
jointly in regard to their present powers over 
prices, production, and investment concerning coal 
and steel. t is’ advised by a consultative committee 
of 30 to 51 members, drawn in equal numbers from 
producers, workers, and consumers and traders. A 
council, composed of delegates of the Governments 
of member countries, will keep in constant touch 
with the authority. In certain cases its approval 
should be secured before decisions may be taken, 
but the authority may proceed on its own initiative 
if the council fails to reach agreement. The council 
appoints the members of the consultative com- 
mittee. 

An assembly of delegates from national Parlia- 
ments is to hold a yearly session to vote upon the 
authority’s annual report. If the assembly passes 
a vote of censure by a two-thirds majority, provided 
that those voting number at least half the total 
membership, the authority must resign. A speciai 
court of seven will arbitrate between the authority 
and all whom its decisions may concern. The court 
may annul decisions and order damages to be paid; 
it may also impose fines. All differences between 
members must be submitted to the court. Price 
manipulation, dumping, and restrictive practices are 
forbidden. The authority is allowed in certain cases 
to fix maximum or minimum prices. If demand 
falls dangerously, the executive may institute pro- 
duction quotas after reference to the council. In the 
event of scarity the authority allocates production 
and raw materials within the community. 

The treaty has a duration of 50 years. It pro- 
hibits associations or amalgamations intended to 
limit or avoid the effects of free competition, except 
in so far as amalgamations may be allowed by the 
authority. These provisions are linked with the 
decartelisation and deconcentration of Ruhr in- 
dustry under the occupation statute for Germany. 
Although wage levels are to be fixed according to 
national practives, the authority may intervene if it 
finds that wages in any firms are abnormally low. 

Speaking in Paris recently, M. Monnet expressed 
the hope that some form of association between the 
West European coal and steel pool and British 
industry would be found. 
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TABLE [11.— Weekly — Deliveries of poy and Alloy Finished 
el. 


(Thousands of Tons 


| 1951, 
Statistical Summary Product. | 1949. | 1950, |—— 
Jan | Dec. Jan.* 
The following particulars of pig-iron and steel pro- Non-alloy Steel: 
duced in Great Britain have been extracted from the Ingots, 
Statistical Bulletin for February, issued by the British yeavy rails, ‘sleep 
Iron and Steel Federation. Table I gives the produc- ers, ete. oS.) Ms 9.7 10.0 | 8&9 
i io-j j Plates in. thick 
tion of pig-iron and ferro alloys in January, 1951, and $0.2 0.0 | | 
number of furnaces in blast; Table II, production of other heavy prod...| 36.1 38.7 35.2 38.6 | 39:7 
steel ingots and castings in January, and Table III, Light rolled prod. 46.4 47.6 46.7 44.4 | 48.9 
deliveries of finished steel. Table IV summarises Hot rolled strip | wel ms | 
activities during the previous six months. Cold rolled strip “ 4.9 5.5 5.2 5.4 | 4 
Bright steel bars. . 5.8 6.5 5.9 72 | 4 
Sheets, coated and | 
TABLE I.—Weekly Average Production of Pig-iron and Ferro-alloys 2 on « 
during January, 1951. (Thousands of Tons.) black- 30.5 31.4 
. plate 13.7 14.3 14.9 16.0 | 14.1 
| Fur- | Tubes, pipes and. i 
| naces | fittings 20.0 19.4 22.3 19.6 
District. | in | Hema- Basic.| Foun-| Forge.| Ferro-| Total, Mild wire .. oct S28 12.3 11.7 11.6 | 11.9 
|, blast | tite. dry. alloys. Hard wire .. 3.2 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.7 
$1.1.5 Tyres, wheels and 
|---| | | axles 4-1 3.5 3.5 3.0 3.5 
Derby, Leics., | | Steel forgings** a 2.4 2.2 2:3 2.3  e 
Notts., Nor- Steel castings «=| B26 85 3.5 3.8 3.6 
thants, & Essex, 25 19.0 | 22.0 1.4 42.4 | 
Lancs. (excl. | } Total .. .-| 263.8 | 278.4 | 269.2 | 275.3 | 280.1 
N.W. Coast), | | Alloy steel .. oop 90.4 10.6 9.7 12.2 10.6 
Denbigh, Flints | | 
and Cheshire . .| 7 7.6 1.2 8.8 Total deliveries from | 
Yorkshire (incl. U.K. prod.tt 274.2 | 289.0 278.9 286.4 | 290.7 
Sheffield, excl. 4] Ada imported 1 finished | 
N.E. Coast “J i steel 9.5 3.8 4.1 2.4 3.2 
Lincolnshire ..| 14 | — | 23.3] — — | 23.3 
North-East Coast 23 8.5 | 35.1 0.3 — 1.4 | 45.3 283.7 292.8 283.0 288.8 293.9 
Scotland . 9 0.8] 10.7| 2.8 14.3 Deduct intra- | 
Staffs., Shrops., conversion|| 51.0 | 53.4 51.2 54.7 57.7 
Wores., and 
Warwick ae 9 _ 9.2]; 1.4) — — | 10.6 Total deliveries ..| 232.7 | 239.4 | 231.8 | 234.1 } 236.2 
S. Wales and 
Monmouthshire 7 3.4 | 21.7 — — — 25.1 ** Excl. drop forgings. 
North-West Coast} 7 | 13.0] — | 0.2) — 0.1 | 13.3 + Other than for conversion into any form of finished steel listed 
95.7 2 7 9 7 
Total vo] 98.6 | 8.7 | 1.6) 28.7 [088.2 tt Includes finished steel produced in the U.K. from imported ingots 
December, 1950..| 102 | : 126.6 | 29.4 0.9 3.0 |188.4 and semi-finished steel. 
January, 1950 29.3 Bu 2.9 1187.4 


28.5 
..| 100 | 29.0 {124.5 
TABLE IT. 


(Thousands of Tons.) 


: || Material for conversion into other products also listed above. 
—Weekly Average Production of Steel Ingots and Castings in January, 1951. 


Open-hearth. Total. Total 
District. Bessemer. | Electric. | All other. |———_—_—————| ingots and 
Acid. Basic. | Ingots. Castings. _castings. 
| — 
Derby., Leics., Notts., Northants and Essex .. —_ 3.0 10.7 (basic) i 0.2 14.4 0.6 15.0 
Lanes. (excl. N.W. Coast), Denbigh, Flints., } 
and Cheshire j 1.4 21.0 — 1.6 0.5 23.6 | 0.9 24.5 
Yorkshire (excl. N. E. Coast and Sheffield) J 
Lincolnshire 29.8 0.1 29.7 0.2 
North-East Coast 1.5 59.5 — 0.8 0.5 60.8 1.5 
Scotland 3.3 30.0 1.4 0.6 33.8 1.5 
Staffs., Shrops., Worcs. and Warwick — 16-7 _— 0.8 0.6 16.8 1.3 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 10.0 50.9 5.8 (basic) 0.9 0.1 67.3 0.4 
Sheffield (inc. small aw in Manchester) 8.8 27.6 — 8.4 0.6 43.4 2.0 
North-West Coast 0.6 2.5 4.3 (acid) 0.2 0.1 7.6 0.1 
Total 25.6 241.0 20.8 15.2 3.3 297.4 8.5 305 .9* 
December, 1950 23.0 235.2 21.5 13.5 3 288.3 8.0 296.3 
January, 1950 25.2 240.8 22.7 13.3 |  s 296.9 8.4 305.3 
TABLE [V.—General Summary of Pig-iron and Steel Production. (Weekly Average in Thousands of Tons.) 
Coke Output of Scrap Steel (incl. alloy). 
Iron-ore Imported | receipts by pig-iron used in Ix 
Period output. ore blast-fur- | and ferro- steel- Output of | Deliveries 
consumed, |nace owners.| alloys. making. Imports.§ | ingots and | of finished | Stocks.t 
castings. steel. 
1949 ; ae re 258 169 199 183 188 17 299 233 1,275 
1950 Be aa 249 174 197 185 197 9 313 239 997|| 
1950—August* ae i 239 175 194 177 181 5 279 199 1,187 
September a 229 179 198 187 207 7 326 256° 1,160 
October .. en 266 183 201 194 202 5 328 251 1,097 
November* a 260 179 200 193 206 6 336 261 1,060 
December .. a 249 171 198 188 175 5 296. 234 997 
1951—January* ss 258 163 200 193 183 rf 306 236 919 
* Five weeks (all tables). t+ Stocks at the end of the years and months shown. § Weekly average of calendar month. 


|| From July, 1950, the stocks of wire for reinforcement, material for drop forgings and bolt, nut and washer material, are excluded. 
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14 Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel Total Imports of Iron and Steel 
in February Month ended Two months ended 
sas The following tables, based on Board of Trade noe February 28. February 28. 
returns, give figures of imports and exports of iron | 1950. 1951. 1950, | 1951, 
. and steel in February. Figures for the same month in a | 
; 1950 are given for purposes of comparison and totals | Tons Tons Tons. | Tons 
hs of this year and of 1950 are ‘India 3,457 13,055 1 
9 for the first two months of this y Canada 2'847 3,747 6.258 8,261 
v and Irish Republic 34 140 486 205 
? Total Exports of Iron and Steel __ Sweden an 1,055 2,126 2,945 
“ —— Norway at 4,614 2,908 7,084 7,087 
4 Month ended Two months Germany 4,379 985 12,058 2,267 
4 Destination. February 28. ended February 28. Netherlands 5,830 424 9,104 6,593 
Belgium oil 5,837 9,742 10,479 19,984 
‘ 1950. 1951. 1950. 1951. Luxemburg .. eal 3,183 7,354 3,528 15,506 
‘ France. . 9,938 22,557 38,923 | 45,814 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Austria 24 38 
1 Channel Islands i 761 699 1,308 USA a. oof 6,737 2,499 11,472 6,589 
Gibraltar ie + 136 52 99 Other foreign 7 | 246 254 1,387 419 
6 Malta and Gozo Re 490 202 519 
9 Cyprus “se oa 1,172 353 1,054 ToTaL.. wn 48,285 51,690 116,860 115,709 
? Sierra Leone ae 352 202 455 | } 
Gold Coast .. 4,050 1,545 3,449 ore and concen- 
5 Nigeria 4,747 5,880 11,523 trates— | 
1 Union of South Africa 10,916 7,995 20,710 Manganiferous — — | 
6 Northern Rhodesia .. 1,952 910 2,840 Other sorts .-| 685,878 563,005 | 1,361,557 1,154,097 
a Southern Rhodesia .. 6,433 1,799 4,799 Iron and steel scrap | | 
1 British East Africa .. 7,453 8,882 17,960 and waste, fit only | 
6 Mauritius ‘ 622 390 971 for the recovery of | 
Bahrein, Kuwait, Qatar metal 187,307 55,979 | 354,895 | 141,539 
& Trucial Oman .. 718 1,182 | | 
India .. 6,230 7,788 8,963 
q Pakistan =... e 5,006 6,547 8,420 11,712 Exports a Iron and Steel by Products 
2 Malaya 4,555 6,419 13,773 13,032 
Ceylon 3,072 1,908 5,886 4,968 
9 North Borneo ee 1,043 176 1,916 334 Month ended Two months ended 
Hongkong... as 4,184 7,895 8,327 15,406 February 28. February 28. 
7 Australia 32,231 34,569 55,845 77,150 Product. 
<r New Zealand Fen 13,365 9,796 30,888 25,467 1950. 1951. 1950. | 1951. 
2 Canada oe 3,550 14,375 11,225 28,264 | 
_ British West Indies . | 7,535 3,310 12,372 8,338 Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
British Guiana 469 404 1,064 963 Pig-iron o< oe 1,799 2,778 4,065 6,313 
ted Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1,131 671 2,753 1,601 Ferro-alloys, ete.— | 
| Other Commonwealth 1,407 874 2,539 1,850 Ferro-tungsten.. 107 57 128 | 157 
Irish Republic at 6,293 6,497 12,075 13,960 Spiegeleisen, ferro- | 
ots Soviet Union nd 152 928 205 999 manganese 198 116; * 564 321 
Finland on en 4,646 4,145 10,835 7,281 All other dese rip- 
Sweden ~ 6,339 9,722 13,257 16,316 tions 117 66 441 231 
Norway ass 4,227 3,180 10,547 11,000 Ingots, ‘pillets, 
Iceland Sa 167 221 1,137 486 and slabs . 164 422 1,624 
a Denmark oh od 11,123 9,247 24,408 17,932 Iron bars and rods 346 379 3862 1,392 
and Poland oa oa 180 71 243 220 Sheet and tinplate 
8 Germany ae i 42 103 100 228 bars, wire rods... 140 457 442 2,550 
ac Netherlands .. re 5,835 5,533 11,080 13,573 Bright steel bars 2,690 3,720 6,848 9,376 
Belgium ai oe 1,486 1,120 2,527 2,404 Alloy steel bars and 
France = a 1,462 1,284 2,534 2,401 rods 1,054 1,113 2,422 2,799 
Switzerland .. és 2,039 977 2,675 2,158 Other steel bars and. 
Portugal a os 1,534 877 2,616 2,360 rods a 20,632 20,765 45,765 44,932 
Spain ou an 887 152 1,616 464 Angles, shapes, and 
Italy ~ a 666 526 1,375 1,681 sections 13,063 19,890 23,014 37,462 
Austria fe ee. 76 31 138 106 Castings and forgings 467 748 1,556 1,723 
Hungary 55 136 23 Girders, beams, 
Yugoslavia .. 112 886 1,971 2,044 and pillars . . 5,006 3,803 8,513 7,602 
Greece ms a 481 128 1,059 666 Hoop and strip nia 6,820 3,725 11,556 11,274 
Turkey i ie 1,621 452 2,492 569 Iron plate... ba 209 160 637 | 248 
aan Indonesia ‘ 519 392 3,197 1,215 Tinplate a oa 18,669 19,672 36,661 45,178 
* Netherlands Antilles 886 198 2,487 545 Tinned sheets. . ax 167 199 372 7 
cans Belgian Congo “= 147 64 250 291 Terneplates, decor. 
Angola 271 171 756 571 tinplates . 33 98 60 201 
Portuguese E. Africa 389 297 819 595 Other steel plate (min. 
Canary Islands we 241 32 397 127 4 in. thick) fe 19,719 26,56: 42,700 47,459 
= Syria .. re ta 55 39 73 397 Galvanised sheets 7,058 4,767 18,401 13,804 
Lebanon ae pe 669 96 1,582 1,166 Black sheets . . ae 8,624 11,472 19,648 24, 
— Israel Fe oa 1,383 2,256 3,239 4,237 Other coated plate . 1,012 70 1,952 1,556 
Egypt se ons 5,654 3,222 11,026 7,146 Cast-iron pipes up to 
_ Morocco ; ee 172 98 198 1,222 6 in. dia. 4,650 5,005 12,066 10,641 
Saudi Arabia va 186 31 388 70 Do., over 6 in. dia. _ 5,798 3,896 13,311 9,283 
Traq se << 2,820 2,254 6,100 4,667 Wrought-iron tubes .. 26,778 25.374 56,440 56,366 
[ran a oa 12,432 6,071 24,027 11,300 Railway material .. 25,607 17,289 42,556 39,685 
Burma 1,055 1,202 1,744 2,338 Wire .. 4,764 4,893 10,377 12,327 
Thailand ae al 1,097 1,896 1,774 2,415 Cable and rope i 2,374 2,480 5,566 4,930 
f China ae 151. 528 421 2,051 Wire nails, etc. m 1,142 1,654 2,712 4,459 
' — Islands |. 667 4 2,338 915 Other nails, tacks, ete. 390 738 781 1,776 
ea 1,002 15,324 1,453 33,239 Rivets and washers .. 594 582 1,315 1,217 ; 
‘a 73 44 258 721 Wood screws . 222 380 560 721 
Colombia em ~ 186 379 608 1,433 Bolts, nuts, and metal. 
Venezuela ae - 3,397 2,318 8,221 5,180 screws f A 2,218 2,284 5,116 4,647 
Ecuador es a 149 70 513 131 Baths .. se - 1,179 1,239 2,418 2,237 
Peru .. 293 540 1,213 1,805 Anchors, ete. .. 986 652 1,597 1,304 
—_ Chile — ou 316 126 2,421 1,649 Chains, ete. .. ae 731 669 1,605 1,612 
Brazil 1,598 1,146 5,455 3,748 Springs 596 521 1,460 
Uruguay oe ae 681 1,001 1,646 4,839 Hollow-ware .. wal 9,549 3,157 17,128 6,906 
Argentina 6,396 3,465 13,996 9,702 
Other foreign ae 1,705 1,620 4,313 3,874 TOTAL, including other 
manufactures not 
TOTAL mie 217,592 215,787 449,883 479,703 listed above “a4 217,592 215,787 449,383 479,703 
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World Steel Production 


Increase last year of 17 per cent 


World steel production in 1950, according to the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, rose by 17 per 
cent. to 184,000,000 tons. The main increase, of 
17,000,000 tons, occurred in the U.S.A., where pro- 
duction was unusually low in 1949 as a result of the 
autumn steel strike. According to Russian statistics, 
output in the uU.s.s.r. rose by 4,000,000 tons. Sub- 
stantial increases occurred in the United Kingdom, 
West Germany, and Japan. 

In many countries, however, production advanced 
little, or even fell slightly, in 1950. In some West 
European countries the stagnation of production can 
be attributed to the decline in the demand for steel 
in the early months of 1950, when international 
markets were showing signs of saturation. After 
Korea, however, increased demand raised operating 
rates and production revived. 

In overseas countries, lack of capacity hampered 
an extension of output, but this should be remedied 
in the coming year, when new plant will be in opera- 
tion in India, South Africa, Canada, and many 
smaller producing countries. In Australia the con- 
tinuing coal shortage affected production adversely. 
The accompanying table compares world production 
of steel ingots and steel for castings in 1937, 1949, 
and 1950. Estimates have been made for those 
countries where the final figures for 1950 are not yet 
available, and the total for the year is therefore 
provisional. 


Rise in U.S. Production 


Since 1937, the peak pre-war year, world produc- 
tion has advanced by 50,000,000 tons, and the rela- 
tive importance of many steel producers has altered. 
The u.sS.A. and U.S.S.R. retain their position as first 
and second largest producers, but the u.K. has re- 
placed West Germany in the third place. The big 


World Steel Production. 
(Million long tons.) 
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—— | 1987 1949 | 1950 
U.S.A. --| 50.57. 69.62 86.36t 
US.S.R. + ae 23.22 27.15 
U.K. --| 12.98 15.55 16.29t 
Western Germany .. 15.87 9.01 11.93 
France 7.79 8.97 8.52t 
Eastern Europe* 6.45 6.95 7.07 
Japan 5.71 3.07 4.35t 
Belgium 3.80 3.79 3.71t 
Canada 1.40 2.84 3.02t 
Luxemburg 2.47 2.24 2.41f 
Italy 2.05 2.01 2.26f 
Saar .. ass 2.30 1.73 1.87f 
Sweden sk ae ais 1.09 1.34 1.42 
Finland, Yugoslavia, Spain 0.39 1.21 1.26 
Australiat .. . 1.10 | 1.20 1.08 
Austria we 0.64 0.83 0.94t 
South Africa 0.33 0.72 0.74 
Brazil i 0.08 0.61 0.70 
Netherlands 0.06 0.43 0.45 
Mexico 0.02 0.35 0.35 
Norway 0.06 .06 0.08 
Other countries 0.55 0.56 0.74 
Toran .. .. 188.65 | 157.76 | 184.23 
* Including Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria. 
+ Years ended June 30. 
t Final figure. 
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rise in American production has been possible 
because of the large reserve of idle capacity in exis- 
tence before the war and the Government-aided 
expansion of steel plants during the war years, 
which was carried out unhampered by enemy 
action. Although quantitatively unimportant com- 
pared with the u.s.a., many of the smaller producers 
oversea have, in relative terms, surpassed the 
American achievement by raising their output to 
more than twice the 1937 level, among them Canada, 
South Africa, Brazil, Mexico, and the Netherlands. 

World production of pig-iron has increased, but 
whereas in 1937 the output of pig-iron was 76 per 
cent. of steel output, it fell to 72 per cent. and 70 per 
cent. in 1949 and 1950 respectively, reflecting the 
increased use of scrap in the post-war years. 

The balance of steel output between Western and 
Eastern Europe is of interest at the present time. In 
1950, the U.s.s.R. and her European satellites pro- 
duced 34,000,000 tons of steel, compared with 
50,000,000 tons in the 0.E.E.c. countries alone, and 
125,000,000 tons in the North Atlantic Treaty coun- 
tries, including the u.s.a. and Canada. 


Training Fan Engineers 


Mr. F. D. Moul, of Air Control Installations, 
Limited, has succeeded Mr. H. D. Mains, of Mus- 
grave & Company, Limited, as president of the Fan 
Manufacturers’ Association. At the association's 
annual meeting, Mr. Mains said that it had maintained 
in the past year its policy of concentrating on tech- 
nical development and close contact with Government 
departments. It adhered to its original resistance 
against any form of price ring or cartel, believing that 
the competitive element was the sure road to industrial 
progress. 

In a reference to the National-College for Heating, 
Ventilating, Refrigeration, and Fan Engineering, Mr. 
Mains said that their industry was in great need of 
young engineers with a sound technical knowledge of 
fan making, and they expected to benefit considerably 


in the future from the facilities offered by the National 
College. 


THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE estimated 
that production of steel by u.s. mills during last week 
would be at 2,021,000 tons, which is only 4,000 tons 
below the all-time record set up a few -weeks ago. 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED, of Yate, Bristol, 
announce that they have now been appointed sole sell- 
ing agents for the United Kingdom for Franco Tosi 
and Sisma Diesel engines, and are able to offer early 
deliveries. 


ACKNOWLEDGING A PRESENTATION on his retirement 
from the post of North-East Divisional Officer of the 
Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, after nearly 
50 years in the industry, Mr. Thomas Meehan said: 
“IT have now seen the men of this industry get the 
power they have sought so long. I say to them don't 
lose it, but don’t abuse it.” 

AT A MEETING of the joint works committee of Baker 
Perkins, Limited, manufacturing engineers, of Hebburn- 
on-Tyne, it was reported that there was about £140,000 
—about 20 per cent. on gross annual wages or salaries 
for those with more than 11 years’ service with the 
company—to be shared among the firm’s 2,370 em- 
ployees under the profit-sharing scheme started in 1947. 
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FOUNDRY PIC IRON 


Stanton Machine-cast Pig Irons are clean-melting, 


and economical in cupola fuel. 


All types of castings are covered by the Stanton 
brands of pig iron, including gas and electric fires, 
stoves, radiators, baths, pipes, and enamelled 
products generally ; repetition castings requiring a 
free-running iron, builders’ hardware and other 


thin castings. 


Other grades of Stanton Foundry Pig Iron possess 
the necessary physical properties and strength 
ideal for the production of fly-wheels, textile abe 


machinery, etc. 


Stanton Foundry Pig Iron in all grades is also 


available in sand cast form. 


SHAPED 
FOR BETTER 
HANDLING 
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_ STACKING 


We welcome enquiries on foundry problems and 


offer free technical advice. 


[ON IRONWORKS COMPANY 
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News in Brief 


A FURTHER DECLINE of 10s. per unit in the price of 
wolfram in London last Tuesday brought the range to 
510s.-540s. nominal. 

LONG-SERVICE AWARDS have been presented to 100 
employees of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
Billingham-on-Tees. 

DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS of John Wilkinson 
(Machinery & Tools), Limited, Edinburgh, include a 
machine-tool exhibition comprising 40 to 50 exhibits of 
the firm’s latest products of the lighter type of machi- 
nery. 
GRANTS totalling £4.300,837 for science and the arts 
are proposed in the Civil Estimates for 1951-52, pub- 
lished on March 16 (Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.). It 
is oo that the Royal Society should receive 

0. 

SAID TO BE THE BIGGEST in this country, the South 
Durham Steel & Iron Company, Limited, has completed 
and despatched from its Stockton-on-Tees works a 
25-ton excavator bucket which has a capacity of 
25 cub. yds. 

A Tour of the Abbey Works, Margam, of the Steel 
Company of Wales, Limited, and films showing the 
development scheme for Welsh steel, formed part of the 
quarterly meeting of the Wales and Monmouthshire 
branch of the Society of Town Clerks. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE long-service awards 
were made to employees of Joseph Sankey & Sons, 
Limited, manufacturers of pressings and stampings, etc., 
of Bilston (Staffs), recently. Since the inception of 
the scheme, 2,289 awards have been made. 


AMALGAMATED METAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, an- 
nounces that in order to meet the requirements of the 
Stock Exchange regarding preliminary announcements, 
the dividend announcement for 1950 will have to be 
deferred until a date later than in previous years. 


MorGAN FairesT, LIMITED, machinery manufacturers, 
of Sheffield, will, it is understood, be the only British 
company represented at next month’s big American 
packaging display at Atlantic City, New Jersey. The 
firm will exhibit its automatic bottle-labelling machine. 


THE “ MEN ONLY” Dinner of the London branch 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen was held on 
March 16 at the Horse Shoe Hotel and Restaurant, 
London, W.1. Members and guests totalled 116 and 
the informal atmosphere and first-class entertainment 
contributed much to a very enjoyable evening. 


THE ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, in a 
memorandum to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
declares that taxation of profits retained in a business 
should be “ reduced rather than increased.” The asso- 
ciation also urges that rearmament be financed “to a 
considerable extent” by reductions in other forms of 
Government expenditure. 


Mr. D. D. Frame, chairman of the Hammond Lane 
Foundry Company, Limited, Dublin, has been elected 
president of the Federation of Irish Manufacturers 
for the year 1951. It is interesting to recall that his 
father, the late Mr. David Frame, was a founder 
member of the Federation and served on the Council 
until the date of his death. 


Sik THOMAS KENNEDY, a director of Glenfield & 
Kennedy, Limited, hydraulic engineers, foundrymen, 
etc., of Kilmarnock, died in a Glasgow hospital on 
March 20. He was 67. A native of Kilmarnock, Sir 
Thomas served his apprenticeship at the works of 
Glenfield & Kennedy from 1901 to 1907. He was the 
firm’s general manager in India and was stationed for 
38 years at Bombay, where he was an honorary sheriff. 
He became a director of the company in 1944. 
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Personal 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL has accepted an invitation 
to become an honorary member of Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce—the first since 1865. 

Dr. D. J. Crisp, who is at present in charge of the 
marine research station of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Limited, has been appointed director of the Marine 
Biological Institute at the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor. 

Dr. W. A. TuPLIN, head of the engineering-research 
and development department of the David Brown group 
of companies of Huddersfield and Penistone, has been 
appointed to the chair of Applied Mechanics at Shef- 
field University. 

Mr. W. H. Cow ey, foreman patternmaker, em- 
ployed by Edgar Allen & Company, Limited, Sheffield, 
was presented with a gold watch to mark his 50 years’ 
service with the company at the recently held annual 
dinner of the Foremen’s Association. 

Mr. E. W. MarviLt, works superintendent of 
F. Perkins, Limited, engineers, of Peterborough. and 
Mr. GorDOoN SMITH, the company’s plant layout 
engineer, are now studying methods of production in 
the United States where they will visit a number of 
plants, including those of the Ford and Chrysler 
concerns. 

Mr. W. R. Heron, president of the International 
General Electric Company of America and Co-ordinator 
of North Atlantic Defence Production, will open the 
Gauge and Tool Exhibition at the New Hall of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Elverton Street, Vincent 
Square, London, S.W.1, at 11 a.m. on May 15. The 
exhibition will continue until May 25. 

Mr. ALFRED LEMUEL Woop, a director of Hedley 
Moorwood & Company, Limited, iron and steel mer- 
chants, etc., of Sheffield, from 1946 to 1948, and now 
assistant to the managing director of S. Rhodes & Com- 
pany, Limited, iron and steel and scrap metal mer- 
chants, etc., of Sheffield, has been adopted as prospec- 
tive Conservative-Liberal candidate for the Brightside 
Division of Sheffield. 


Obituary 

Mr. Davip AITKEN, late of Archibald Low & Sons, 
Limited, brassfounders, etc., of Glasgow, died on 
March 14, aged 80. 

Mr. ALFRED Dixon, who was for many years chief 
engineer of Brightside Foundry & Engineering Com- 
pany, Limited, Sheffield, until his retirement in 1948, 
has died. 

Mr. JoHN STIRLING, who died at Farnworth (Lancs) 
on March 13; was formerly with the North British 
Locomotive Company, Limited, Glasgow. He was in 
his 84th year. 

WITH VERY DEEP REGRET we report that Mr. Roy 
Srusss, president of the Institute of British Foundry- 
men in 1934, died during the Easter holiday. The 
Institute was represented at the funeral on Wednes- 
day by members of the Lancashire branch council and 
Mr. T. Makemson, M.B.E. ’ 

Mr. JouN Birp, who has died suddenly at Blair- 
more (Argyleshire), is well remembered in steel circles 
on Tees-side. He was formerly works manager at 
Dorman, Long & Company’s Britannia Works, Middles- 
brough, and subsequently general works manager at the 
company’s Cleveland steelworks, retiring in 1936. 

Mr. JoHN JuLeEs SAUTTER; who resigned from the 
position of managing director of Philip & Son, 
Limited, engineers and shipbuilders, of Dartmouth, in 
1947, died on March 13. He had been with the com- 
pany for nearly 50 years. Mr. Sautter was a member 


of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers for 37 years. 
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Raw Material Markets 


Iron and Steel 


Most of the foundries were closed from Friday 
evening until Wednesday morning, for the Easter holi- 
days, opportunity being taken to carry out general 
repair work. Nearly all of them were open to receive 
raw materials, as at the moment every ton of pig-iron 
and coke is welcome. Stocks are low—in some cases 
non-existent—so that the level of production depends 
almost entirely on the tonnages which come forward. 
There is little change in the supply position, and the 
outlook does not give rise to hope of an early improve- 
ment.. All grades of foundry iron and hematite are 
in short supply, and the producers have from necessity 
to ration supplies in order to obtain an equitable dis- 
tribution of available tonnages. The engineering 
foundries, which continue to be busily employed, are 
most seriously affected by the shortages. For a long 
time, outputs of the low- and medium-phosphorus irons 
have not provided the tonnages required, and from 
some furnaces the quantity has depreciated recently, 
owing to insufficient supplies of coke and delay in the 
receipt of ore. The hematite makers are seriously 
incommoded by the lack of ore, and the resulting in- 
creased demands for refined iron have swallowed up 
outputs of this grade. Until such time as raw materials 
flow more freely to the hematite makers, an improve- 
ment in the overall supplies of pig-iron for the engi- 
neering foundries appears unlikely. They are not 
receiving sufficient supplies for current usage, and few 
of them are able to cover current licensed tonnages. 
Unless there is an early improvement, outputs will 
undoubtedly suffer. 

High-phosphorus pig-iron is also scarce and the job- 
bing and light foundries, as swell as some of the 
engineering foundries which utilise this grade. are find- 
ing it extremely difficult to obtain the required ton- 
nages. Deliveries of previous allocations are badly 
behind, and fresh orders are difficult to place. The 
switching of some of the producing furnaces to steel- 
making pig-iron has reduced supplies considerably, and 
only the blowing-in of additional furnaces for foundry 
grades will relieve the position. The new furnace 
expected to be blown in shortly in the Derbyshire area 
will bring welcome relief, but alone will not compen- 
sate for present shortages. 

Scrap supplies are difficult, and the shortage is 
more pronounced because of the pig-iron position. 

Foundry coke is coming forward regularly, but 
stocks at the foundries are low and delays in transit 
are Causing concern. Furnace coke for heating and 
core-oven purposes is being delivered in fairly satis- 
factory quantities, although difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining the larger sizes. Ganister, limestone, and 
ferro-alloys are being received to requirements. 

Pressure on home steelworks for supplies of steel 
semis continues to be very strong. Sections, bars, and 
strip are in heavy demand, and there is no shortage of 
new business. Any tonnage which can be spared would 
be easily disposed of to oversea buyers, but the present 
reduced outputs and the demands of the home market 
restrict the quantities which can be shipped oversea. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Business was quiet before the Easter holiday, and 
this week many works did not reopen before Wednes- 
day. Such deals as have taken place have been con- 
fined principally to virgin metals, for the situation in 
scrap is far from happy, even after the appearance of 
the new maximum price Order on March 17. Apparently 
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many merchant houses feel that the increase to 3 per 
cent. commission is inadequate and that even the new 
rates is insufficient to cover present-day costs. On the 
other hand, the consumers, calculating this commission 
rate on current scrap meta! prices, adding carriage and 
perhaps a charge of 25s. for briquetting, will come to 
the conclusion that old metals are a fairly expensive 
commodity. 

The position in brass ingots is not at all satisfactory, 
for it would appear that very high prices are being 
asked for this type of secondary metal.: So far, no 
ceiling has been imposed and there has been talk of 
as much as £220, or even £230, being asked for 60/40 
quality. There is, in fact, no bar to as much as £250 
being insisted upon, and in the present state of near 
famine consumers might be inclined to accept this 
charge in order to secure supplies of much needed 
metal. It is to be regretted that the authorities could 
not see their way to agreeing maximum values for 
ingots, but, so far, this has not been found possible. 

A steadier tone was apparent in tin last week, price 
movements being within a narrower range than of late, 
No further news has come through. regarding stock- 
piling of tin,-but it was reported before the holiday 
that a definite decision had been reached to reduce the 
rate of accumulating copper and zinc. Moreover, it 
would seem that there have been second thoughts about 
the ultimate target figure of stocks in these two metals. 
It certainly appears that the U.S. authorities have rather 
changed their stockpiling policy in the light of recent 
developments. 


Metal Exchange official tin quotations were as follow: 
Cash—Wednesday, £1,305 to £1,310; Thursday, £1,315 
to £1,320; Tuesday, £1,250 to £1,260; Wednesday, £1,235 
o £1,240. 
y Three Months—Wednesday, £1,190 to £1,195; Thurs- 
day, £1,185 to £1,190; Tuesday, £1,135 to £1,140; Wednes- 
day, £1,140 to £1,145. 


Increases of Capital 


The following companies are among those which have 
recently announced details of capital increases:— 


BROWN, BAYLEY STEELS, LIMITED, Sheffield, increased 
by £322,400, in £1 shares, beyond the registered capital of 


£100. 

METAL CASTINGS, LIMITED, Worcester, increased by 
£50,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital 
of, £70,000. 

METAL MOULDINGS, LIMITED, London, 8.W.1, increased 
by £45,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £5,000. 

WOLSINGHAM STEEL COMPANY, _ LIMITED, 
Wolsingham (Co. Durham), increased by £100,000, in £1 shares, 
beyond the registered capital of £50,000. A 

W. G. BAGNALL, LIMITED, engineers, boilermakers, 
etc., of Worcester, increased by £50,000, in £1 ordinary shares, 
beyond the registered capital of £100,000. 

STEDALL & COMPANY, LIMITED, iron merchants, etc., 
of London, E.C.2, increased by £133,016 im 5s. ordinary shares, 
beyond the registered capital of £116,984. 

PLATT METALS, LIMITED (formerly John Walton & 
Company (Castleside), Limited), Enfield, increased by £122,000, 
in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital 0! 


£3,000. 

JOSEPH HIBBERT & COMPANY, LIMITED, iron and 
brass founders, engineers, etc., of Darwen, increased _ by 
ay £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital 
10,000. 

SIOLHERT & PITT, LIMITED, engineers, ironfounders, 
etc., of Bath, increased by £250,000, in 100,000 ordinary and 
150,000 ae shares of £1, beyond the registered capital 


vf £500.000. 

SMITH PATTERSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, Pioneer 
Foundry, Blaydon-on-Tyne, increased by £50,000, in £1 5 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £200,000. 

W. H, A. ROBERTSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, general, 
mechanical, and electrical engineers, etc., of Bedford, 
increased by £144,000, in 5s. ordinary shares, beyond the 


registered capital of £106,000. 
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